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NUESTRA SENORA DE LA MACANA* 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


MOST colorful and intriguing tidbit of New Mexican his- 
tory is the image of Nuestra Senora de la Macana (orig- 
inally called Nuestra Senora del Sagrario de Toledo) with its 
own peculiar story. For this story is a most curious mixture 
of legend and history. Although both the statue and the story 
are intimately connected with seventeenth-century New Mex- 
ico, particularly with the great Indian Rebellion of 1680, 
neither was remembered by New Mexicans since those event- 
ful times. But in Mexico City and its environs, the fame of 
the Macana Virgin grew from its arrival there in 1683 until 
the Mexican revolutionary upheavals of 1861; and even after 
that, until our own day, La Macana has not been entirely 
forgotten. 

But, first, let us get acquainted with the statue itself, as 
it now exists in the ancient friary church of San Francisco 
del Convento Grande in Mexico City. It is a very old minia- 
ture copy of the famed Nuestra Senora del Sagrario, the age- 


* Literal translation: “Our Lady of the Aztec War Club.’ This Aztec weapon was 
a very large wooden sword, or mace, armed with big flint teeth inserted on its point 
and along either edge. Spanish dictionaries derive macana from the Nahua macuahuitl; 
yet, while conceding some connection here, one cannot help wondering if it might not 
descend from the Old French mace, derived from the Latin maceola, whence also our 
English “‘mace.’’ The mace was a common European weapon before the wide use of 
firearms and the discovery of America. The sixteenth-century Spanish of New Mexico 
still uses macanazo for a swinging blow dealt with the clenched fist, or as with a mace. 
And still, the roots of the Aztec word seem to appear in the Delaware tamoihecan, 
the Algonquin tomehagen, and the Mohican tumnahegan, whence the English “‘toma- 
hawk.”"—The pioneer Spaniards of New Mexico applied the term macana to the war 
club of the Pueblo Indians, but this was a small and light stone mallet, simply a roughly 
oval stone tied to a stick with strips of rawhide. 
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long patronal Madonna of Toledo in Spain. This little copy 
came to New Mexico with the Ofiate colony in 1598; after 
playing a fantastic réle in the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, it 
went down to the valley of Mexico to acquire a new name and 
its own peculiar fame. The Chanfreau photograph here repro- 
duced was taken in 1957. It shows a small statue dressed in 
real clothing in old Spanish fashion. The relatively modern 
bronze pedestal, and the rayed metal aureole surrounding the 
head and figure, make it appear larger than it actually is. Be- 
tween the statue and the pedestal is a horn-like wooden frame 
supporting the little torso which, as we shall soon learn, is a 
plain flat cone of wood covered with cloth, and not a carved 
statue in the round. On this wooden horn is nailed a silver 
crescent, the symbol of the Immaculate Conception, but which 
Spanish people used to attach to images of the Virgin without 
regard to their specific titles. Next to the scepter in the tiny 
hands is a stylized miniature replica, in wrought copper, of 
an Aztec macana. We also have, fortunately, a recent verbal 
description by an expert to complement the photograph: 
“The image measures 65 centimetres in height (about 25 
inches), a little less than a metre with aureole and pedestal 
(about 39 inches). It is fashioned in what used to be called 
‘media talla,’ that is, only the head and hands are carved 
completely in the round; the rest consists of a wooden frame 
covered over with cloth.’’! 

As was mentioned at the start, New Mexico forgot this 
historic and religious treasure of hers almost three centuries 
ago. Unless some New Mexican of the last century had a 
copy of Barreiro’s Ojeada,? the first one to apprise modern 
New Mexico of La Macana was Davis, her pioneer American 
historian. In his account of the Indian Rebellion of 1680, we 
find this comment in a footnote: ‘““Among those who escaped 
was a Franciscan friar, who went to Mexico and carried with 
him an image of our Lady of Macana, which was preserved 
for a long time in the convent of that city.”* Davis claims that 
he found this item in the archives of the secretary’s office in 
Santa Fe; but this is so much like a footnote in Barreiro’s 
work that we wonder whether it was a manuscript copy or a 
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printed copy of the Ojeada which Davis came across in the 
Palace of the Governors. 

Barreiro’s own and very first footnote runs as follows: 
“Another missionary escaped to Mexico and carried with him 
an image of the Virgin, called N. S. de la Macana, which is 
venerated in the Convento Grande of San Francisco in Mex- 
ico.”* This Barreiro was a Mexican barrister sent up by the 
infant Mexican Republic to make a report on its distant and 
little known Department of New Mexico. It is evident from 
the tenor of the whole report that the author did not get this 
information from the people and country he was describing; 
it was an item which he already knew as a citizen of Mexico 
City, addressed as an aside to officials there who also were 
familiar with it. 

The able historian Bancroft, in criticizing Davis’ garbled 
account of early New Mexican history quotes his comment on 
La Macana. Then Bancroft himself contributes new informa- 
tion: “On this image of Nra Sra de la Macana we have a MS. 
in Papeles de Jesuitas, no. 10, written in 1754, which tells us 
that in the great N. Mex. Revolt of ’83 (’80) a chief raised a 
macana and cut off the head of an image of Our Lady. Blood 
flowed from the wound; the devil (?) hanged the impious 
wretch to a tree; but the image was venerated in Mex. for 
many years.” 

These enticing but meager bits of information were the 
only ones we had until the recent acquisition of a brief but 
detailed history of La Macana,* which was edited at the same 
time, and in the same place, as the Bancroft MS. Evidently 
a preacher of parts,’ Fray Felipe Montalvo put his whole 
heart and soul into his Novena and History. After the first 
two pages of titles there is a short introduction (3-7) in which 
the author regrets the dearth of documents on the subject, 
and his having to depend on the oral traditions of his brethren 
and of people in general. Here he also discourses on the ven- 
eration paid to Marian images in Spanish lands under various 
titles; he makes his bow to the religious superiors who or- 
dered him to undertake the literary task, and ends by quoting 
two octavas of rhymed quatrains to the Virgin Mary by a 
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bygone Cistercian poet, Bernardo de Alvarez. Then comes 
the brief history of La Macana (7-13), followed by the 
Novena devotional prayers and meditations (14-24), which 
are a set of cleverly wrought pieces to be said on each of the 
nine days of the novena, each orison a poetic play on several 
Marian titles in their connection with salient events in this 
particular image’s history. 

It is this brief history that interests us here, and which 
is herewith translated in full. Its detailed points are a mix- 
ture of erroneous history and utterly fantastic legend, since 
Montalvo gathered his items from the faulty histories of his 
times, from popular tradition, and (as he himself tells us) 
from certain inscriptions upon a painting which depicted the 
Indian Rebellion of 1680 in New Mexico. However, with our 
modern trove of detailed documents on early New Mexican 
times, discovered in the past few decades and ably edited by 
various historians of note in our day, we can easily correct 
Montalvo and, in doing so, separate fact from legend. In this 
process, moreover, we begin to suspect that even the most 
outlandish legendary parts have a basis in factual history; in 
fact, we find the legend filling out historical gaps and throw- 
ing new light on the events of the Rebellion of 1680. Because 
of it, we might have to revise our picture of that Rebellion 
considerably. 

To save time and space, but also to present the whole mat- 
ter more concisely and in more graphic form, I have decided 
to place these corrections and gap-filling theories as editorial 
footnotes to Montalvo’s own text, which is as follows: 


BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF THE MOST HOLY IMAGE OF LA MACANA 


In the very illustrious and Imperial City of Toledo, there 
its Cathedral Church, the Primate of the Spanish realms, has 
a Chapel in which Christendom venerates the Mother of God 
and most pure Virgin Mary with an especial devotion through 
a miraculous Image of hers, which they invoke under the 
title of Nuestra Senora del Sagrario.® The Reverend Father 
Fray Agustin de Carrion, in his sermon preached in that Holy 
Church as an Act of thanksgiving for a happy rainfall, relates 
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concerning it that, when they carried it because of a drought 
from its Chapel to the main part of the august Temple, the 
Mother of God and Our Lady embraced it, for being a living 
portrait of hers.'° 

The Franciscan Friars brought from Europe to this New 
Spain, as a copy of that most holy Image, and with its same 
title of Nuestra Senora del Sagrario, this sacred Image which 
we today call LA MACANA. And as their Protectress for 
their better safeguard on their journey, they took it to the 
still active Missions of the Evangelical Custody of New Mex- 
ico.!! This divine Image belongs by tradition to the Friars 
of that Custody and the inhabitants of that Kingdom.'” The 
Reverend Father Fray Agustin de Vetancurt wrote of the 
wonder concerning it, which he relates in his Chronicle of this 
Province of the Holy Gospel: Theatro Mexicano, 4th part, 
treatise 3, number 64, where he says :™* 

“Six years before (he speaks of the Indian Rebellion), a 
girl of ten, the daughter of the High Sheriff, and who was 
suffering great pains, commended herself in her paralysis to 
an Image of N. S. del Sagrario which she had before her." In- 
stantly she found herself cured. And in describing the miracle 
with wonder, she said that the Virgin had told her: ‘Child, 
arise and announce that this Custody will soon see itself de- 
stroyed because of the poor regard that it has for my Priests, 
and that this miracle shall be witness to this truth: let them 
make amends for the fault if they do not wish to undergo the 
punishment.’ ” 

This conspiracy of the Indians came to pass in the year 
1680, when the Christian ones, joined in confederation with 
the barbarians, rebelled against the Friars and Spaniards of 
that Kingdom, burning down the temples, violating the sacred 
vessels, and tearing up the vestments." For they had been 
incited to it by the common enemy of souls who, as they said 
after being returned to the Faith, had appeared to them in the 
form of a giant, exhorting them to shake off the yoke of the 
Gospel and to serve him as their former master.'* In one and 
the same day, and in distantly separated missions, they took 
the lives of twenty-one Friars and then turned on the Span- 
iards, who proceeded to defend themselves.!* 
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Many of the incidents of this Rebellion can be seen on a 
large and beautiful painting which formerly adorned the 
Chapel of N.S. de la Macana in the Convent of Tlalnepantla, 
and today contributes to the decoration of the Chapel in this 
Convent where it now hangs.'* Across that painting may be 
seen the bloody fury of the Indians killing various Friars. As 
the most vivid and ardent feature of the battle against the 
Spaniards there can be seen toward its . ater a most beauti- 
ful reproduction of this most Holy Image, and an Indian de- 
livering the blow with a macana on its head.’® It also shows 
this Indian hanging from a tree, and at the bottom of the 
canvas there is an inscription relating the uprising of the 
Indians, their apostasy from the Catholic Faith, their attack 
on the Friars. And it goes on to relate, for a better grasp and 
understanding of the painting, what is transcribed word for 
word in the following paragraph. 

The Devil, who visibly helped them in the war against the 
Spaniards, inspired an Indian Chieftain to enter a house 
where this Holy Image of Holy Mary was,”° and which the 
Christians had hidden out of fear. Removing the Crown with 
an unspeakable lack of reverence, and vested with hellish 
fury, he struck the Holy Image on the head with a sharp 
macana, a weapon which they use. However, lest this 
execrable misdeed go unpunished, the Devil himself became 
his executioner by hanging him on a tree of that miserable 
battlefield.21 After the Spaniards triumphed, and the Faith 
was planted once more by influence of this Divine Aurora,”? 
this Holy Image was brought by Fray Buenaventura of the 
Wagons, a laybrother of this Province** to this Convent of 
Tlalnepantla, where it is venerated under the Title of Nuestra 
Sefiora de la MACANA.*4 

On each side of this inscription which gives the foregoing 
information, there may be seen among others, the two 
following 


DECIMAS 


Barbara accion inhumana 
De quien fee no ha recibido; 
Sin dispensar lo atrevido 
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De una violencia tan vana: 
Al golpe de una macana 
Hirié tan Sagrado bulto, 

Sin reparar que su insulto 
Mayores lustres abona, 

Pues de un golpe otra Corona 
Diéa MARIA de mayor culto. 
Pagé el Barbaro fatal 
Audacia tan desmedida 

Pues un Demonio la vida 
Quité con furia infernal: 

Al punto el Cielo en sefial 
Una palma hizo nacer, 

Que quiso Virgen vencer 
MARIA, siassi se eslabona 
La Palma con la Corona, 

Por sevia de su poder. 


This second decima alludes, in the palm it mentions, to a 
luminous Palm that may be seen on the painting as though in 
the upper atmosphere; for a tradition holds that a bright and 


resplendent Palm appeared in the Heavens following the tre- 
mendous punishment of the sacrilegious Attacker of this 
most Holy Image. 

The blow of the macana, for having been dealt less with 
blind anger and impetuousness than by a deliberate villainy 
impelled by mad fury, should have been enough to destroy the 
harmonious beauty of its Face.*> Without in any way dam- 
aging its beauty, it only 'eft a mark like that of a wound, 
though not deep, on the upper part of the forehead. And al- 
though at some time every effort was made to erase that 
mark for the completeness and beauty of the Image by filling 
in the cut and painting it over, its obliteration has never suc- 
ceeded. For the red undersizing does not come together, and 
it is cast off by the more ancient, so that the mark remains 
patently visible; and this, in order to show in every way that 
this Holy Image is to be set apart for an especial veneration.”* 

Toward the end of the past century of 1600, various copies 
and portraits of this Holy Image having remained in the 
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Kingdom of New Mexico, it was brought from the Custody 
to this Province with the pious motive, we may presume, of 
not being left exposed to similar impieties, and so that it may 
enjoy greater veneration.** Recently it was transferred from 
the Convent of Tlalnepantla, where the Friars had kept it,?* 
to this Convent of Mexico, through the liberal and gratuitous 
donation to the Friars of this Treasure by the Most Illustrious 
Lord Doctor, Don Manuel Rubio y Salinas, Archbishop of this 
Holy Metropolitan Church—by his Decree given on Novem- 
ber 27, 1754, upon the humble petition of the Province, after 
her Friars were deprived of the administration and doctrine 
of Tlalnepantla. The Holy Image was received in this Con- 
vent with the especial joy, consolation, and happiness of the 
Friars, and the singular appreciation of the Province, which 
so desired it. Omnia desiderabilia ejus, thus was the Ark of 
the Testament called among the People of God, the presence of 
which overwhelmed with happiness the family of Abinadab, 
and filled with blessings that of Obededon, the whole City 
itself partaking also of its benefits and graces: and what I 
might call the total desire of this Province is this Sacred Ark, 
this Image of most pure Mary, in which we promise ourselves 
the grace of her mercies; and so to implore it, it was placed 
for nine days in the principal Church of this Convent, ex- 
posed to public veneration. Nine Masses were sung in its 
honor with all the solemnity possible to the weak resources 
of a poor family. A Novena was prayed to her Patronage, 
her Litany of Loreto was sung every day, and on the ninth, 
which was January 26, 1755,”* it was installed, following a 
solemn Procession, in the Chapel of the Holy Novitiate.*° 

One must not pass in silence an incident which took place 
during the above-mentioned Procession. The tongue of a bell 
which was being rung by complete somersaults, and which 
faced the courtyard where the Procession was gathered, fell 
among a numerous concourse of people without hurting a 
single Person. The incident was considered so profound that 
the multitudes gave tongue*! to the praises and glories of Our 
Lady, to whom all the ones due her be rendered throughout 
the world. Amen. 
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Thus far the brief history of La Macana by Fray Felipe 
Montalvo. To me, its quaint fantasy loses none of its charm 
after its elements of strange wonder have been pinned down 
onto historical facts. On the contrary, this dovetailing of lore 
and fact enhances the value of the legend as it adds to our 
store of historical knowledge. It also illustrates an old conten- 
tion of mine, that folklore and history need not be inimical 
or contradictory, that genuine folklore is the poetry of his- 
tory. And, as stated in the beginning, we might have to revise 
our picture of the great Rebellion of 1680 considerably, par- 
ticularly with regard to the mind behind it all. 

History itself hints that Popé, the San Juan leader, who 
is credited with the success of the uprising, was a rather weak 
character and none too popular with his people, to have united 
the various pueblos which were divided not only by language 
but by age-old enmities. Such a planner and instigator had 
to be a real genius, both as to his personality and his back- 
ground of knowledge. Factual historical hints overlooked by 
Otermin and his captains in those crucial times, and now the 
subconscious recollections of the common people as preserved 
for us in a legend, point to that genius in the person of the 
black teniente of Po-he-yemu with his big yellow eyes; and he 
appears to be none other than the mulatto, Diego Naranjo, 
who himself had planned the Popé hoax to fool Otermin and 
his men and, consequently, all succeeding historians who 
depended on the autos of Otermin. (This solution is only a 
theory, of course, and offered here tentatively; students of 
history are free to weigh its supporting facts and their con- 
clusions for what they are worth.) 

As for the Macana statue itself, it likewise merits atten- 
tion, for having survived and preserved its identity ‘‘so far 
away from home,” and for such a long time, when similar 
objects have disappeared or else become anonymous in the 
turmoil of social and political change—and especially those 
violent upheavals which have marked the Republic of Mexico 
since its birth. The very fact that the Montalvo work was 
reprinted several times, and as late as 1788, attests to the 
statue’s enduring popularity in colonial New Spain.** We 
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read in the life of the Venerable Fray Antonio Margil, that 
indefatigable missionary whose sandals ranged from Panama 
all the way to Texas and Louisiana, and who died in the Con- 
vento Grande in 1726, that his body was disinterred in 1788 
as part of the process looking toward his canonization; his 
remains lay in state prior to re-burial in the Chapel of Our 
Lady of La Macana, which at that time opened on the landing 
of the principal staircase of the Convento Grande.** 

But even after the birth of the Mexican Republic in 1821, 
by no means anti-religious in its early decades, the Macana 
shrine was still well known. In his Ojeada of 1832 Barreiro 
mentions it as still appreciated in Mexico City. It was not 
until 1856-1861, when the Mexican republican government 
had been taken over completely by a European-type free- 
masonry, when churches and convents were “exclaustrated” 
(as Mexican officialdom calls confiscation), that the Macana 
shrine came to an inglorious end. The great sprawling build- 
ings and courtyards of the Convento Grande were cut up into 
blocks and intersecting streets, when the chapel of the noviti- 
ate disappeared. This marked the disappearance also of that 
interesting mural described by Montalvo, which archaeologist 
Obregén tells me he has not been able to trace. The famed 
little statue, however, appears later in the church of San 
Francisco, the main church of the Convento Grande. Garcia 
Cubas in 1904, from childhood recollections of the ancient 
monuments of his beloved city, describes the high altar of San 
Francisco as it looked sometime before or after 1861: “In the 
lower part of the Tabernacle was a niche with the image of 
Our Lady of La Macana, dressed in silk and her head adorned 
with a golden crown; she had in her arms the Divine Infant, 
and a little macana of silver, shaped like the swords of the 
ancient warriors.” *4 

The ancient friary church of San Francisco, the mother 
church of all parish churches on both American continents, 
was converted to other uses by the Mexican government,*® 
but it would take further study to ascertain when the Macana 
statue was removed to the church of Corpus Christi, where 
Garcia Cubas said it reposed in 1904.°* This church also ceased 
to be a house of worship in more recent times, presumably 
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during the violently anti-Catholic regime of Calles (1926- 
1927), and it is now the Museo Nacional de Artes Indus- 
triales y Populares. Don Gonzalo Obregén informs me that 
the image passed on to the old friary church of San Diego, 
but he cannot ascertain when it happened or how long the 
statue remained there. Then it disappeared from San Diego, 
to be found later on in a house of (clandestine) Franciscan 
sisters in Coyoacan, near the southern limits of Mexico City. 
From here it was restored to San Francisco del Convento 
Grande by order of Fr. Fidel Chauvet, the father provincial 
of the Holy Gospel province; it was located for the time be- 
ing (1956) in the sacristy of the Valvanera chapel of the 
venerable church.*? 

As these contemporary bits of information and the 1957 
Chanfreau photograph attest, the little Lady of La Macana, 
formerly of Toledo, while heretofore but barely known by 
name to a few in her native land of New Mexico, still refuses 
to be forgotten in the Metropolis of the Aztecs and the Vice- 
roys and the revolutionary Presidents. On the other hand, her 
reconstructed story provides New Mexico with a fresh re-ap- 
praisal of one of the most crucial episodes in her long and 


colorful history. Incidentally, I have finished writing the 
Macana story at greater length in fictional form, as seen 
through the eyes of the High Sheriff’s Daughter and the Black 
God of Po-he-yemu, in the hope that it will make interesting 
reading for a wider audience, if the book happens to find a 
willing publisher one of these days. 


NOTES 


1. Gonzalo Obregén, Letter, Museo Nacional de Historia, Mexico City, Nov. 10, 1956. 
Sefior Obregén, an expert on Mexican iconography, took these measurements for me. But 
he believes that the image represents the Immaculate Conception because of the hands 
folded before the breast, and that it cannot then be an exact copy of Nuestra Seiiora del 
Sagrario de Toledo as Garcia Cubas claimed; see the latter’s description of 1904 infra. 
The Virgin of Toledo, Don Gonzalo goes on to say, is an ancient romanic statue showing 
the Virgin in a seated posture and carrying the Infant on one arm.—But here I beg to 
differ with Don Gonzalo on all points. I myself saw the original Toledo Madonna in the 
cathedral shrine of that city; this famed Virgin appeared to be standing because of the 
dress and mantle with which it always is clothed, and there was no Infant in her arms; 
and the empty hands were folded in front of the breast. José Augusto Sanchez Pérez, 
El Culto Mariano en Espaiia (Madrid, 1948), illustrates his history of the Toledo Virgin . 
with pictures of the unclothed romanic figure, which is seated, and also as it appears 
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clothed in the shrine; some pictures show it holding the detachable figure of the Infant, 
others show it without the Christ Child; see note 9 infra. Therefore, a replica or copy in 
media talla, and then dressed, could legitimately represent the Toledo figure as it is seen 
by the public; and it could hold an Infant, or simply the bare hands folded before the 
breast, see note 34 infra. 

2. Antonio Barreiro, Ojeada Sobre el Nuevo Mexico (Puebla, 1832), translated and 
edited by L. B. Bloom in New Mexico Historica Review, III, 75-96, 145-178. The trans- 
lation in the Carroll and Haggard edition of Three New Mexico Chronicles, made from 
Escudero’s edition of Barreiro, does not carry the Macana item, as noted ibid., 159. 

3. W. W. H. Davis, The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico (Doylestown, Pa., 1859), 
336n. 

4. New Mexico Historicay Review, III, 76n. 

5. H. H. Bancroft, History of New Mexico and Arizona (San Francisco 1889), 195n. 
This one-page manuscript, title by a different hand “‘Sobre la Imagen de la Macana,” was 
numbered as Number 10 in a group entitled ‘“‘Papeles de Jesuitas.”’ It is by no means a 
Jesuit paper since it was written by a Franciscan residing in the Convento Grande of 
San Francisco in Mexico City, and at the very time Fray Felipe Montalvo was having 
his history of La Macana printed. At first it appears like a draft by Montalvo, but the 
spelling of ‘““Maquana” and other radical variations point to a different author; these 
differences are pointed out as we go along. 

6. Fray Felipe Montalvo, NOVENA/ A LA PURISSIMA MADRE DE DIOS,/ Y 
VIRGEN IMMACULADA/ MARIA/ EN SU SANTISSIMA IMAGEN/ QUE CON 
TITULO DE NTRA. SENORA/ DE LA MACANA,/ SE VENERA/ En el Convento de 
N. S. P./ SAN FRANCISCO DE MEXICO:/ CON UNA BREVE RELACION/ de la 
misma Sacratissima Imagen./ DISPUESTA DE ORDEN SUPERIOR,/ Por el R.P. Fr. 
Phelipe Montalvo,/ Commissario Visitador de el Tercer/ Orden Seraphico de dicha 
Ciudad./ CON LICENCIA EN MEXICO:/ En la Imprenta del Nuevo Rezado de los/ 
Herederos de Doria Maria de Rivera;/ en el Empedradillo. Afio de 1755.—A preceding 
title, probably the paper cover, has a wood engraving of the image with this lezend 
beneath: V. R. de N. Sa. de la Macana que se Va. en el Conv. to de Francisc.s de 
Tlalnepantla (this last word is erased partially and Mex. printed over it by hand; then 
Sylverio,S unfinished or partly rubbed out). This correction, and some lack of correction 
throughout the text, show that the work was written at Tlalnepantla, and that parts of 
it had already been set in type, when the statue was transferred to Mexico City toward 
the end of 1754.—The first lead to Montalvo’s work was found in Eleanor B. Adams, 
A Bio-bibliography of Franciscan Authors in Central America (Washington, 1953), 57, 
which notes that it was reprinted in 1755, 1761, 1762, 1788. Miss Adams luckily procured 
a photo copy from the Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago de Chile; it now reposes in the 
Archives of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe: 1755, no. 8. 

7. Adams, op. cit., notes three printed sermons of his: one on St. Clare for the 
Franciscan Nuns of the Court, 1748; another on St. Dominic for the Dominican friars, 
1760; and the third for the dedication of the Hospital of Franciscan Tertiaries, 1761. 
Montalvo also taught theology and was a censor for the Holy Office. 

8. A Fray Bernardo de Alvarez Morales, of Rebollar de Villaviciosa, published among 
other works, Lustro primero del Pilpito consagrado a las gloriosas fatigas de Maria Sma. 
(Salamanca, 1692). Cejador y Frauca, Lengua y Literatura Castellana (Madrid, 1916), 
V, 300. 

9. El Sagrario is a special chapel in cathedrals where the Eucharist is reserved. In 
Spanish cathedrals it also serves as the parish church of the faithful living in the 
vicinity, since the main cathedral is the mother church of the entire diocese. Toledo's 
Sagrario Virgin is said to date from the first century, having been brought there 
from Rome by St. Eugene, first bishop of Toledo. Since the image took part in the city’s 
long history under Romans, Visigoths, Moors, and Spaniards, it has a national as well as 
a religious significance. It is a carved seated figure of wood, its contours having been 
covered with silver sheets following the discovery of America. The Infant is detachable. 
Since the figure is always dressed in a conical dress and mantle according to very old 
Spanish fashion, it appears to be standing; old engravings and modern photographs 
show it with or without the Infant. Sanchez Pérez, Culto Mariano, see note 1 supra.— 
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A charming but little known masterpiece of Toledo's great master, El Greco, shows this 
statue with St. Ildefonso, Archbishop of Toledo (659-668) ; legend holds that the Virgin 
Mary herself appeared to this saint to invest him with a chasuble, and in doing so she 
touched the famed statue with her person. The painting now hangs in the hospital of 
Illescas near Toledo. 

10. Fray Agustin Carrién Ponce y Molina was a Franciscan writer who published 
his Sermones va~ios de festividades de N. S.a y Santos, Toledo, 1654, 1660. Cejador y 
Frauca, op. cit., V, 214.—Perhaps Montalvo, if not Carrién himself, telescoped the 
miracle of the rain with that of St. Ildefonso in the foregoing note. 

11. The Custody of the Conversion of St. Paul in New Mexico was a filial body of 
the Franciscan Province of the Holy Gospel, which had its headquarters at El Convento 
Grande de San Francisco in Mexico City. 

12. Montalvo and the anonymous author of the Bancroft MS have hazy and erroneous 
ideas about the founding of the New Mexico colony and missions. Had they consulted 
the Viceroy’s archives nearby, they could have made use of the original Ofiate reports, 
ably edited in our times by George P. Hammond in his two-volume Don Juan de Ojiate, 
Colonizer of New Mexico, 1595-1628 (Albuquerque, 1953). Or a careful systematic search 
in their own friary’s archive might have thrown considerable light on the pioneer 
missionaries who went with Ofiate. The Bancroft MS states, and Montalvo implies it, 
that a group of friars from Spain went directly to New Mexico with the image, but 
when vuney went or who they were he cannot say, because documents are lacking due to 
the hardships of those times and the scarcity of paper.—But we now know that no friars 
ever went to New Mexico directly from Spain; some of those pioneers were natives of 
different parts of Spain while others were creoles of New Spain, and all were processed 
through headquarters of the Holy Gospel in Mexico City. That the statue belonged to the 
Franciscan missions, or to the colony as a whole, is belied by what follows. 

13. Vetancurt’s work was printed in Mexico City, 1697, 1698; it was reprinted in 
four volumes, Biblioteca Hietérica de la Iberia (Mexico, 1870-71). Vetancurt says that he 
got the item of the miraculous cure and prophecy from a letter written to a friar of 
the Convento Grande by Fray José de Trujillo, the missionary of the Moqui pueblo of 
Xongopavi in that year of 1674; in his sketch of Father Trujillo, Vetancurt says that 
this friar had sought martyrdom in Japan, but was told by a holy nun in Manila that he 
would find it in New Mexico. Some forty years later, the aged Father Trujillo attained 
his goal in the catastrophe which was foretold, for he was martyred at Xongopavi on 
August 10, 1680.—The Bancroft MS does not relate this item of the crippled girl and the 
prophecy. As Montalvo says, he got it from Vetancurt, although his supposedly direct 
quotation varies somewhat because of a comma: Seis ajios antes (habla de la rebelion de 
loa Indios) una Niiia de diez aiios, hija del Alguacil Mayor, que estaba con graves dolores, 
tullida se encomendé . . . This is Vetancurt’s account: Seis afios antes, una nifia de diez 
(hija del alguacil mayor que estaba con graves dolores tullida) se encomendé a una 
imdgen de nuestra Sefiora del Sagrario de Toledo que tenia presente, y subitamente se 
hallé sana; y admirando el milagro, dijo que la Virgen le habia dicho: “‘Niia, levdntate 
y di que esta Custodia presto se verd destruida por la poca reverencia que a mis sacer- 
dotes se tiene, y que este milagro serd el testimonio de esta verdad; que se enmienden de 
la culpa si no quieren experimentar el castigo."” And he promptly adds: Publicose el 
caso, y cantose una misa con sermon, presente la niiia.—Quemaron causas y pleitos que 
permanecian contra los sacerdotes en el archivo. Op. cit., 276-81. This same item is re- 
ferred to in different words in Biblioteca Nacional, Mezico, leg. 69, expediente 8, foja 2v. 

14. The term tullida implies a crippling from disease, not from some external acci- 
dent, and in a child it suggests the results of polio or rheumatic fever. Now, this invalid 
girl had the statue in her presence, in her sick-room. This shows that it was a household 
santo, and not mission property. Such a tiny and relatively inexpensive copy was evi- 
dently a family heirloom ; as a copy of a specific Madonna, if we keep in mind the custom 
of the times, it must then have come to New Mexico with a Toledo family. Now, there 
was only one such family in Ofiate’s colony, and none such came thereafter. It was 
the family of Pedro Robledo and Catalina Lépez with their four soldier-sons and two 
daughters ; this included Bartolomé Romero, a native of a village near Toledo, who was 
married to their elder daughter Luisa. See Fray Angelico Chavez, Origins of New Mexico 
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Families in the Spanish Colonial Period (Santa Fe, 1954), 93-94, 95-98. The nameless 
crippled girl had to be a great-grandchild of one of the children of Pedro Robledo, but 
who was she? 

Pedro Robledo died when the colony was entering New Mexico in 1598, and some 
years later his widow returned to New Spain with her three Robledo sons, one of the 
four having died in a dramatic fall off the cliff of Acoma. The two daughters remained 
with their husbands, the younger one having married a Tapia who eventually moved 
down to the Rio Abajo. But Luisa Robledo and Bartolomé Romero stayed on in Santa Fe, 
the capital and only Spanish town in that first century. By 1674, the year of the miracle 
and prophecy, their many grandchildren were numbered among the Gémez Robledos, 
some of the Luceros de Godoy, and the several Romeros of Santa Fe. The various adult 
male members of these families generally took turns at being major officials of the 
Kingdom of New Mexico, including the office of high sheriff. But which one was high 
sheriff in 1674? 

The closest we can get is Bartolomé Romero III, the eldest son of an eldest son. 
He was high sheriff in 1669, according to Fray Juan Bernal, as also a sargento mayor 
and a Spaniard of excellent qualities (Archivo General de la Nacion, Mezico, Inquisicién, 
t. 666, f. 582). Actually, there are no documents for 1674 and the years just before and 
after, a phenomenon noted by France V. Scholes in his conclusion to Troublous Times 
in New Mexico, 1659-1670 (Santa Fe, 1942), 245-58, where he cites Vetancurt’s version 
of the miracle. As Vetancurt wrote: ‘““The news was published abroad, and a Mass was 
sung with a sermon, the girl being present. They burned complaints and lawsuits against 
the priests which had been filed in the archive.” There is no reason to doubt that this 
is the cause for such an abrupt dearth in documents at this very time. Whether or not 
the miracle is admitted as such, or only as an instance of illusion and faith-healing, 
the fact itself cannot be denied. Anyway, we can assume that Romero continued in office 
for the next five years, and that his crippled daughter was a ‘‘Maria Romero.” But even 
if Bartolomé Romero III was not the high sheriff at the exact time of the miracle, we 
can still take our pick among the many contemporary female first cousins in the Gémez 
Robledo, Lucero, and other Romero families. It does not alter the singular Toledo deriva- 
tion of the heroine’s family. 

15. Montalvo’s summary of the 1680 Rebellion is correct, and the one in the Bancroft 
MS which is similar, as is graphically evident throughout the annals of the Rebellion as 
edited in Hackett and Shelby, Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mezico, etc. (Albu- 
querque, 1942). But there is irony in the fact that the predicted destruction of the 
kingdom and custody (the terms were used interchangeably by friars and colonists) 
came about through the people’s efforts to ‘“‘make amends” and co-operate with the 
missionaries. The chief cause of their “‘poor regard’’ for their priests, ever since the 
founding of the missions and the colony, was the question of Indian idolatry; see the 
Scholes work just cited and his Church and State in New Mezico, 1610-1650 (Santa Fe, 
1937). The Franciscans wanted the estufas and cachinas completely abolished, if the 
pueblos were to be truly converted to Christianity ; some Spanish governors and major 
officials had opposed the friars on principle, or when bribed by the medicinemen. After 
the miracle, the officials proceeded to suppress the pagan customs of the pueblos, and 
these then arose in concerted rebellion. 

16. This infernal giant is the really fantastic feature of the Macana legend. But if 
we read carefully through the autos of Otermin in Hackett’s Revolt, we find the Indians 
continually referring to the instigator of the Rebellion as the teniente, or executive, of 
the great spirit Po-he-yemu; he was a black giant with yellow eyes. The Spaniards 
dismissed it as pure myth; it so angered Otermin that he had 47 prisoners shot for 
insisting on this story, instead of revealing a real human instigator. But to me this 
teniente had the marks of a real person, and I began looking for one answering the 
description—a burly negro, perhaps a mulatto with large yellowish eyes. Previous read- 
ings of old manuscripts had left snatches of such an individual in my mind, and I looked 
them up. And there emerged the person of Diego de Santiago, or Naranjo, a mulato 
from New Spain. As early as 1626 we find him as a young servant at the Tunque 
hacienda of Don Pedro de Chavez near San Felipe; Diego, in fact, is married to a San 
Felipe woman. He appears to be the same mulatto caught by Bartolomé Romero I par- 
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taking in a cachina orgy inside the church of Alameda pueblo. Then he disappears from 
the documents, except for part-Quéres individuals near San Felipe whose surname is 
Naranjo, and who are sometimes referred to as mulattoes ; see New Mexico Families, 80, 
241-42. We can presume that in the meantime Diego Naranjo has been hiding out in 
Taos for decades, having impressed the medicinemen from the start with his African 
voodoo tricks and his knowledge of the lore and language of Po-he-yemu, while his 
youthful appearance persisted as a mythical description. (For the identification of 
Po-he-yemu with the Aztec hero-deity Moctezuma, see New Mexico HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
I, 350-58.) Then the previous attempts at revolt by the pueblos, as recalled by the colo- 
nists throughout Hackett’s Revolt, begin to have a unifying principle, for the modus 
operandi suggests the same planner as that of the 1680 Rebellion. 

A year after the Rebellion, when Otermin led a futile expedition into New Mexico, 
his men captured an old Quéres medicineman by the name of Naranjo (his first name 
transcribed ‘“‘Pedro” by Hackett), who claimed to be eighty years old, but who was still 
very agile; on being interrogated closely, he furnished full details of the plot, this time 
inventing three spirits to throw the Spaniards off the scent—the first and only time 
they are ever mentioned, though Hackett and others make much of them. Naranjo also 
revealed his close acquaintance with the Moctezuma legend and its Lake of Copala 
(this lake never mentioned before in these Revolt annals). He went to confession and 
had himself absolved of his apostasy, once again fooling the Spaniards, and also later 
historians, by shifting the blame onto others.—The Naranjo part-Quéres individuals near 
San Felipe suggest his paternity, as already said, but also others in Taos. To clinch all, 
in 1696 a José Naranjo of Taos, sometimes referred to as a Spaniard, helped Governor 
Vargas repress another major rebellion; later he led pueblo contingents against the 
Apaches, and finally became alcalde mayor of Zufii. By 1767, José Naranjo’s son, José 
Antonio Naranjo, who was also a military leader, had wangled the title of captain from 
the Viceroy himself, upon claiming full descent from the conquistadores of New Mexico; 
but the New Mexico Spaniards protested on the score that Naranjo was not Spanish at 
all, but the son of a lobo de yndio mulato whose father, a Domingo or Diego Naranjo, 
had apostatized in Taos in 1680 and also had instigated the rebellion of 1696. See New 
Mezico Families, loc. cit. 

17. This defense refers to the siege of Santa Fe in mid-August, 1680, when all the 
people of the villa and from the haciendas of La Cafiada and Los Cerrillos were crowded 
into the palace compound for protection. See Hackett’s Revolt.—The Bancroft MS men- 
tions the memorial service for the twenty-one martyrs which was observed in the 
cathedral of Mexico, March 20, 1681, and the sermon preached by Bishop Sarifiana. This 
sermon was published in Mexico City that same year; it was published in English 
translation by the Historical Society of New Mexico (Santa Fe, 1906). 

18. This painting no longer exists, and Obregén says he knows nothing about it. 
It was done most likely in 1740, when a special Lady chapel was built for La Macana 
in the friary of Tlalnepantla, according to the Bancroft MS; then it was transferred 
to the novitiate chapel at the Convento Grande, when the statue went there at the 
end of 1754. As Montalvo himself admits, much of his information was taken from the 
inscriptions on this painting. 

19. Only the Bancroft MS says that the head alone was severed, and that blood 
flowed from the severed parts. 

20. For us, the house of Bartolomé Romero in Santa Fe. Here is further evidence 
for the statue being a household saint, and not mission property. 

21. A New Mexican Indian with his small stone mallet breaks the little image, which 
Maria Romero might have left there to protect her home when she went with the rest 
of the people to the palace fortress. But who was this Indian? And why should Diego 
Naranjo (or the devil) punish him for such a devilishly laudable deed? Unless this 
Indian, having once been a pious Christian, repented of his crime and upbraided the 
rebel chiefs afterward. These killed him, and Naranjo hung up his corpse from a moun- 
tain poplar of the Santa Fe stream as an example to others. All this brings to mind the 
person of Juan el Tano, a pious Galisteo Indian living in Santa Fe whom Otermin 
sent out to spy on his pueblo. But to everybody's great surprise, Juan returned as the 
chief of the Tanos, first dickering with Otermin to have him leave with the Spaniards 
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in peace, then engaging the Spaniards in combat. Juan’s army suffered complete defeat 
because the northern tribes arrived too late that evening ; and perhaps he openly blamed 
Naranjo for coming too late. (According to Garcia Cubas, the Indian who broke the 
statue lost his mind and began running all over the battlefield until he was hanged by 
the evil one.) To appreciate this identification of Juan el Tano with the hanged chieftain, 
read Hackett’s Revolt, I, 12-14. 

Bartolomé Naranjo, a pious San Felipe Indian working in Santa Fe, was also sent 
to spy on his people at the same time that Juan el Tano got his orders. But he was 
slain by his people when he scolded them for rebelling, although his fate was not known 
until a year later in Otermin’s 1681 expedition. It is interesting to speculate that one 
of Diego Naranjo’s sons died for the Faith. 

22. The effective Reconquest of New Mexico by Vargas, and the restoration of the 
missions, did not take place until the end of 1693.—Montalvo most likely confused the 
public image of Nuestra Senora del Rosario, La Conquistadora, which figured prominently 
in the Reconquest, with the Macana statue; see the Chavez article on La Conquistadora 
in New Mexico Historica, Review, XXIII, 94-128, 177-216. A similar error was made 
by historian Fray Agustin Morfi three decades later, ibid., 183. 

23. This Fray Buenaventura de los Carros was none other than Fray Buenaventura 
de Contreras, who succeeded Fray Francisco de Ayeta as procurator of the missions and 
master of the supply wagons. A good idea of his forward and stubborn character may 
be drawn from a few lean sources: Archivo General de Indias, Sevilla, leg. 140; Biblioteca 
Nacional, Mezico, leg. 2, doc. 6; leg. 4, no. 28; leg. 5, nos. 2, 3; leg. 9, no. 8; leg. 28, caja 
70. He was the type of man to give a fantastic twist to the story of La Macana, and 
perhaps leave the impression in Tlalnepantla that he himself had been in New Mexico 
during the Rebellion, althougk he never served there as a missionary. Anyway, the mural 
painting and Montalvo imply that he was the one and only missionary to escape the 
1680 massacre. The Bancroft MS, and Garcia Cubas also, say that two missionaries 
escaped ; here the basic legend as told in some quarters evidently included Father Ayeta 
with Brother Contreras, since both were associated with the returning supply train of 
1683 which brought the statue to New Spain. 

24. Prior to its apotheosis in Tlalnepantla, the badly damaged statue had to be re- 
paired quite drastically, and this throws light on a conclusion reached by Don Gonzalo 
Obregén: ‘“‘The study which I made of the image leads me to conclude that we have here 
a Mexican work of the second half of the seventeenth century, and therefore it cannot 
be the original image taken by the first explorers.’’ In other words, the original pyramidal 
torso of sticks and cloth, what with the brittleness of age, was so badly smashed by the 
Indian’s mallet, that a new one with its horn-like base was made for it around 1684 in 
the talleres of Mexico City. Hence, we must conclude that only the head and hands, or 
at least the head only, is all that is left of the household saint of the Robledo family.— 
Presumably at this same period the little replica of an Aztec macana of wrought copper 
was made for it, and this popularized a new name and title which came to supplant 
that of the Sagrario of Toledo. Garcia Cubas recalled that it was made of silver, perhaps 
a mistaken recollection after some fifty years, or it might have been thinly silverplated 
at that time. 

25. A direct blow by even a light stone mallet would have smashed the tiny head 
beyond repair. Evidently, as the blow swept the battered fragile torso to the floor, the 
head came off and got nicked when it struck the floor or a wall. Still, since the whole 
frame was so light, the head so loosely attached to it, the total lack of resistance would 
allow the head to receive the blow, or part of it, with only a nick to show for it. 

26. This quaint legend within the bigger legend undoubtedly arose from actual in- 
stances when the new bits of plaster and glue fell out from natural causes. The Chan- 
freau photograph brings out a big lump on the tiny brow, indicating that the last 
repairer of the face put in an extra supply of plaster for good measure. But when this 
happened, or when it will fall out again, nobody knows. 

27. As historians conversant with conditions in seventeenth-century New Mexico will 
testify, the reproductions mentioned by Montalvo were an impossibility, and most espe- 
cially in the dire straights in which the exiled colony found itself at Guadalupe del Paso 
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in 1683. Moreover, if this had been the case, the memory of the statue and its story 
would have persisted among New Mexicans instead of being forgotten. 

28. The mission of Tlalnepantla, near the pyramid of Tenayuca about 15 miles 
northwest of Mexico City, was about a century old when the statue arrived in 1683; 
for dates on it, see George Kubler, Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century (New 
Haven, 1948). According to the Bancroft MS, La Macana stayed in the mission church 
for 57 years [1683-1740], until a special chapel was built for it within the precincts of 
the friary itself in 1740; here it stayed for 14 years, until 1754, when it was transferred 
to the Convento Grande in Mexico City. 

29. The feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, which was the patronal title of the 
Franciscan Custody of New Mexico. 

30. For a general plan of the Convento Grande, see Montgomery, Brew, and Smith, 
Franciscan Awatovi (Cambridge, 1949), 260; see also Garcia Cubas, op. cit., and Fr. 
Fidel Chauvet, O.F.M., ““‘The Church of San Francisco in Mexico City,” in The Americas, 
VII, 13-30. | 

31. El concurso se hacia lenguas, a pun on the preceding bell’s tongue, la lengua de 
una esquila. 

32. Fray Pedro Navarrete, an outstanding churchman of his day, was signally 
devoted to Our Lady of La Macana when the shrine was at Tlalnepantla. Fray Fran- 
cisco Antonio de la Rosa Figueroa, Bezerro General, etc., Ayer MSS (Chicago), 40-41. 
This author also mentions La Macana when repeating Vetancurt’s accounts of the 
Rebellion and of Father Trujillo. 

33. Eduardo Enriques Rios, Fray Antonio Margil de Jesiis (Mexico, 1941), 193-95. 

34. Antonio Garcia Cubas, El Libro de mis Recuerdos (Mexico, 1904), 64. The pres- 
ence of an Infant seems to be a mistaken recollection of Garcia Cubas, although the old 
devotees might have made one for the famous Lady, to be carried by her on occasion as 
in the case of the original Virgin of Toledo; see note 24.—His account of early New 
Mexico is taken from faulty histories of the times. His version of the Macana legend 
seems to be a mixture of Montalvo and the Bancroft MS as relayed in other sources 
that he might have read. Accompanying his text are much too small and poorly repro- 
duced pictures of the statue and of the high altar of San Francisco.—Rubén Vargas, 
Historia del Culto de Maria en Iberoamérica (Buenos Aires, 1947), 220, states that the 
image was at Corpus Christi, his information being taken from Garcia Cubas. 

35. Fr. Fidel Chauvet, op. cit. This is a good summary of the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the Convento Grande from its founding to our times. 

36. Corpus Christi was the nunnery church of the royal Franciscan Poor Clares 
(Descalzas Reales de Madrid, Capuchinas) ; incidentally, these were the nuns who pub- 
lished Montalvo’s sermon on St. Clare in 1748, see note 6. The nunnery was founded in 
1724 for Indian women of noble blood, and approved by Benedict XIII in 1727. 

37. Obregén, loc. cit. The ancient church of San Francisco and the pitiable remnants 
of its great convent or friary were restored to the use of the Holy Gospel Franciscans in 
1949 ; see Chauvet, op. cit. 





THE ITALIANS IN NEW MEXICO* 


By FREDERICK G. BOHME 


HE people who came to New Mexico following the Ameri- 
can Occupation in 1846 to join the Indians and Spanish 
already there were not all Anglo-Saxons from the eastern 
and southern United States, for even a casual inspection of 
the early manuscript censuses reveals a wealth of names from 
continental Europe. Although the bulk of New Mexico’s immi- 
grants during the last century merely crossed the interna- 
tional boundary from their homes in Old Mexico, their 
number was well leavened by European groups which also 
left cultural imprints on the Territory. This study is an at- 
tempt to follow the history of just one of these, the Italians. 
Although Italians represent one of the largest sources of 
American immigration, they have never comprised more than 
six-tenths of one per cent of New Mexico’s population. In 
1910 there were 1,959 foreign-born Italians among 327,301 
residents; in 1950, 934 out of 681,187. They are important, 
nevertheless, because second to natives of Mexico they com- 
prise the largest foreign-born group (8.6 per cent in 1910) 
in the state. They are significant because Italian churchmen 
and Italian settlers, more than any others, provided a 
“bridge” between the Anglo-Saxon and Hispano cultures 
found here. Arriving in the Territory during the years when 
the transition from one culture to the other was most rapid, 
they not only made the necessary adjustment themselves, but 
could understand and aid in the accommodation of both cul- 
tures to each other. 

In 1850 there was only one Italian in New Mexico Terri- 
tory, and he lived in Arizona which was part of New Mexico 
until 1863. In 1860 there were only eleven, and several of 
these lived in Arizona too. It was not until the 1880’s that any 
significant number of these people settled in the Territory. 
They reached a high point during the first decade of the 


* This article is based on the author’s “‘A History of the Italians in New Mexico” 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of New Mexico, 1958). Visiting In- 
structor, Department of History, University of New Mexico. 
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twentieth century, but following the national trend, their 
immigration dropped off sharply after World War I. 

Contrary to the pattern for this period in the eastern 
United States where most Italian immigrants reside, the ma- 
jority of Italians in New Mexico came from northern and 
central Italy rather than the southern part of that peninsula. 
The earliest emigrants to New Mexico came from the com- 
partimento of Piedmont, in northern Italy, followed by others 
from Lombardy and Tuscany, and finally—around the time 
of World War I—by inhabitants of Abruzzi and Molise, in 
central Italy. They were usually miners, stone cutters, or 
farmers, beset by unemployment and the carving up of their 
fathers’ small landholdings into even smaller plots. The 
skilled miners and stone cutters moved to identical positions 
in New Mexico, and they were followed by an increasing num- 
ber of farm laborers who had no money tc buy land, but could 
easily adapt to mining or other types of manual labor among 
their compatriots. One may well ask why these people came 
to New Mexico, rather than settle among other Italians in the 
eastern states or California. The answer was, and still is, eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

The first arrivals saw a vast territory, just beginning to be 
populated, and relatively free from the economic competition 
they would find elsewhere. If one were willing to work hard 
and live frugally, ignoring the hardships of frontier life, then 
just a little capital invested in a saloon or a grocery store— 
occupations often scorned by other settlers—would bring 
great returns. With this thought constantly in mind, many 
Italians mined coal or obtained employment as skilled or un- 
skilled laborers. As soon as they had accumulated sufficient 
funds they would open small businesses, become citizens of 
the United States, homestead ranches, and send for their 
relatives to come and repeat the process. 

A combination of circumstances brought Italian members 
of religious orders to New Mexico at least a decade before 
their countrymen began settling in the Territory in any num- 
bers. The Roman Catholic Church’s local needs were very 
great, for the end of the Civil War brought renewed migra- 
tion to the West. In 1865 Bishop (later Archbishop) Jean 
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Baptiste Lamy had but thirty-seven secular priests, mostly 
Frenchmen, to serve a hundred thousand members of his 
faith. On a trip to Rome the next year, Lamy sought to have 
some Jesuits sent to his diocese. The Superior General of the 
Order, at the same time, was looking for a foreign mission 
field for some of his own priests, a group of Neapolitan Jesuits 
who had been expelled by Garibaldi for political activity 
against his regime. New Mexico and Colorado were immedi- 
ately assigned to them. Several priests then working in Spain, 
and able to speak Spanish, were put at the Bishop’s disposal, 
and arrangements were made for them to join him for the re- 
turn trip to America. These men were Fathers Donato Gas- 
parri and Rafaelle Bianchi, and Brother Rafaelle La Vezza. 
Another brother, Priscus Caso, was sent from Naples and met 
the party in Paris. A fifth member, Father Livio Vigilante, 
was already in America, and he was detached from the staff 
of Holy Cross College, at Worcester, Massachusetts, to be- 
come the mission’s English-speaking superior. 

They reached Santa Fe on August 15, 1867, and were as- 
signed to the parish at Bernalillo. From there the group min- 
istered to families northward along the Rio Grande and 
westward into the Jemez Mountains, and also conducted 
preaching missions in various parts of the Territory. Father 
Bianchi died of pneumonia while on a mission to Mora, where 
it was reportedly so cold that the consecrated wine froze in 
the chalice at mass. Gasparri, on his part, was instrumental 
in healing the famous “Taos Schism,” in which Father José 
Antonio Martinez figured so prominently. In 1870, Gasparri 
also attempted to open a mission among the Navahos, but 
transportation, among other things, proved too great a prob- 
lem to surmount. Another of his efforts, at Sandia Pueblo, 
was brought to a precipitate end when he discovered a live 
rattlesnake had been placed under his altar. 

In 1868 the Jesuit fathers moved to Albuquerque and lit- 
erally “bought out’? the incumbent priest at San Felipe de 
Neri Church for $3,600. Here, augmented by the arrival of 
more Neapolitans, they developed some four acres of gardens 
which contained many vines and fruit trees from Italy. The 
old campo santo around the church was replaced by buildings, 
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and a new cemetery, Santa Barbara (now Mount Calvary) 
was begun on higher ground several miles east. Albuquerque 
became the headquarters for further missionary expansion 
as more priests and brothers became available. In 1871 the 
fathers took over the church at Conejos, in the San Luis Val- 
ley of Colorado; the next year Pueblo; and in 1874, Trinidad. 
With the full approval of Bishop Joseph P. Macheboeuf, their 
work continued to expand in later years. The church at So- 
corro, New Mexico, became a temporary Jesuit charge in 
1872, and in 1874 the fathers built a church at La Junta 
(called Tiptonville after 1876); This parish included ten vil- 
lages, the most distant of which was Fort Bascom, northeast 
of the present-day city of Tucumcari. In the early 1880’s the 
Neapolitans extended their work to Isleta and El Paso, Texas, 
where the coming of the Southern Pacific Railroad brought 
social changes similar to those in New Mexico. 

Coincident with the geographical expansion was a move to 
establish parochial schools. Their first attempt in 1870 was 
abandoned, but in 1872 the fathers opened the Holy Family 
Select School for Boys in Albuquerque, supported by public 
funds and dignified by the title of collegium inchoatum, or 
“elementary college.”” Another school was operated in connec- 
tion with the parish at La Junta. 

In 1874 a Jesuit house was established in Las Vegas, as a 
result of enthusiasm engendered by a preaching mission. In 
this year the mission had thirteen priests and nine lay broth- 
ers. Almost at once Las Vegas became the political and intel- 
lectual headquarters of the mission as it related to its entire 
territory, while Albuquerque became more and more con- 
cerned with the immediate local problems of the coming of the 
railroad and the accompanying influx of “Anglos.” The Im- 
prenta del Rio Grande, a press established by the Jesuits at 
Albuquerque in 1873 to provide schoolbooks and devotional 
works for the mission, was moved to Las Vegas to escape 
flood waters, and in 1875 it began publishing the Revista 
Catolica to fill the need for a weekly Spanish-language jour- 
nal. It was an immediate success, for within six months it had 
seven hundred subscribers. 

The establishment of the Revista at Las Vegas in 1875 
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coincided with the opening of a period of Territory-wide con- 
troversy over the separation of church and state in the public 
school system. Father Gasparri and the Revista promptly 
took the lead in defending the Roman Catholic Church’s posi- 
tion over the next five years. In doing so they became rather 
deeply involved in politics, although at first they avoided 
stands along party lines. With the influx of English speaking 
migrants in the 1870’s, pressure for more public schools in 
New Mexico was increased (from none in 1870, there were 
138 by 1875). As these were opened, they tended to come 
under the direct or indirect control of the Roman Catholic 
Church, usually by default. School boards were organized in 
each county, but in some cases priests sat as board officials. 
The textbooks in the majority of the schools were those 
printed on the Jesuits’ press, and a number of parochial 
schools were aided with public funds. Father Gasparri was 
even made Superintendent of Schools in Bernalillo County. 

In the face of growing opposition Gasparri combatted re- 
strictive laws in the Territorial Legislature, and a Territory- 
wide press battle ensued. After a period of relative peace from 
1876 to 1878, the issue exploded anew when the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in having repassed over Governor Samuel B. Axtell’s 
veto a bill incorporating the Society as a tax-free educational 
institution with wide, uncontrolled powers. This incorpora- 
tion act was then annulled by the United States Congress, the 
first time that body had ever overturned a territorial measure 
through direct legislation. Governor Axtell, who was subse- 
quently removed from office ostensibly because he had taken 
sides in the so-called “Lincoln County War,” attributed his 
fall to Gasparri and his supporters. 

In 1877 the fathers began teaching grammar and high 
school classes in Don Manuel Romero’s “Casa Redonda” on 
Pacific Street in Las Vegas, and early the next year began 
using the name “Las Vegas College” for this educational ven- 
ture. They had 25 boarders, 4 half-boarders, and 85 day schol- 
ars at the school’s opening, and with an increase in enrollment 
found it necessary to build a new adobe structure on the 
nearby Calle de la Acequia. Most of the boarding students 
came from Mexico, and one of them, Francisco Madero, later 
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became president of his country. For a time the fathers also 
operated a public boys’ school in connection with their private 
college. Inasmuch as the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
already had a college at Santa Fe, and the Neapolitan Jesuits 
had opened the College of the Sacred Heart (later Regis) in 
Colorado, Las Vegas College was closed in 1888 without 
granting any degrees during its ten-year existence. 

Due to the advent of the railroad, Las Vegas grew consid- 
erably in population, and in 1884 the Jesuits were authorized 
to start a parish there for the accommodation of the new- 
comers. The existence of this Jesuit church, together with the 
college chapel, became an increasingly sore point for the local 
secular clergy. They complained that the Jesuits were usurp- 
ing their parochial prerogatives, and alleged that the people 
would often attend and support the Jesuit services to the 
exclusion of their rightful pastors. The controversy, in which 
the archbishop sided with the secular clergy, twice required 
the intervention of Rome. Ultimately, in 1917, the Revista 
Catélica (which had ceased its political activities and become 
a strictly devotional periodical) was moved to El Paso, and 
the Las Vegas house was closed. This left Albuquerque as the 
only remnant of Jesuit activity in New Mexico. 

The Neapolitan Jesuits’ operations in Albuquerque re- 
flected a steady growth from 1875 on. Although several at- 
tempts at opening a novitiate for prospective priests failed, 
the public school and the wine press prospered. The priests 
at San Felipe Church took an active part in civic affairs, but 
welcomed the increased population brought by the railroad 
with mixed emotions. In 1883 Immaculate Conception Church 
was built in ““New Town” with the aid of many recently-ar- 
rived Italians. Fathers Carlo Ferrari, Francesco Fede, and 
Alfonso Mandalari, all members of the Society of Jesus, fig- 
ured prominently in its history. Father Mandalari, who 
served the church until 1924, had been a member of the Las 
Vegas College staff, and was one of the last of the Neapolitan 
band in New Mexico. He thus represents the end of an era. 

The other Jesuit venture in ““New” Albuquerque began in 
1900, when Father Alessandro Leone built Sacred Heart 
Church to serve the Spanish-speaking residents of that area, 
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and his work was later taken over by the Rev. Pasquale 
Tomassini, who retired in 1918. In 1919 the New Mexico- 
Colorado Mission of the Neapolitan Province was disbanded 
and its holdings divided between two American provinces. 
Some of the priests returned to Europe, as they had been 
urged to do, but many had become American citizens or had 
been in this country so long that they had no wish to return 
to Italy or any other part of war-torn Europe. San Felipe 
continued under the leadership of several Italians who orig- 
inally had belonged to the Neapolitan Province. These were 
Fathers Salvatore Giglio (1926-1928), and Robert M. Liber- 
tini (1933-1937 and 1947-1952). Father Libertini, whose ad- 
ministrations bring the history of the Italian Jesuits in New 
Mexico almost up to the present day, is still active at Sacred 
Heart Church, El Paso. 

Probably the most colorful of all the non-Jesuits, and 
one whose history has never been adequately told, was the 
hermit-monk, Giovanni Maria d’Agostino. Born in Novara in 
1801, he wandered around Europe and South America, sleep- 
ing in caves and travelling afoot and by canoe. He lived ina 
voleano in Mexico, tramped through the Canadian woods, and 
came to New Mexico in 1863. For three years he lived near 
the summit of El] Tecolote, a mountain about twelve miles 
from Las Vegas, ministering to the local ranchers and In- 
dians. in 1867 he moved to the Sacramento Mountains of 
southern New Mexico where, two years later, he was killed, 
presumably by Apaches. A number of legends grew up around 
the “Cimarron Hermit,” based at least in part on fact. Some 
of them are associated with E] Tecolote, others with Hermit’s 
Peak north of Las Vegas, where it is claimed he also lived. He 
reportedly erected a number of crosses on the mountainside, 
and would affix a light to each one each night to assure the 
people below that he was safe. He found a spring in the here- 
tofore barren Tecolote, and shared his cornmeal and water 
with his pet cat, “Capitan.” 

One of the Sisters of Charity in New Mexico, Sister 
Blandina Segale, was brought to this country as a small child 
from her native Italy. A teacher, school builder, and friend of 
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many prominent New Mexicans in the 1880’s, her experiences 
are recounted in her book, At the End of the Santa Fe Trail. 

In assessing the place of Italian churchmen in the history 
of New Mexico, the emphasis must continue to lie on the ac- 
tivities of the Neapolitan Jesuits. They came to the Territory 
during its formative period, and encountered both the tradi- 
tional Hispano culture with its set of values, and that of the 
incoming Americans who had a different way of life. The 
Jesuits’ contribution lies in their ambivalence: as well-edu- 
cated Italians (all of the priests had college educations and 
many had been professors) they could understand and adapt 
to both cultures, thus providing a “bridge” between the two. 
This is not to say that other clergy were unable to do so, but 
the Jesuits’ ability is demonstrated in the readiness with 
which Archbishop Lamy and Bishop Macheboeuf of Denver 
entrusted them with both Spanish and American parishes. 

The Neapolitans were pioneers. If church statistics of 
confessions, communions, baptisms, and marriages may be 
trusted, they were most successful in bringing the Spanish- 
speaking New Mexicans back into formal relations with the 
Church. Once their work was accomplished, however, it 
tended to pass into the hands of the secular clergy as the 
number of these—and the population—increased. The Society 
was habitually short of clergy, although this may have been 
due in part to doubts in Naples that the Territory could finan- 
cially support any more. Most of the fathers’ missions were 
conducted in Spanish, but they soon learned English and used 
it when required. 

Their influence in the social and political life of the Terri- 
tory, however, was far greater than their numbers. Their 
private and public grammar schools, the Revista Catolica, 
Las Vegas College, and their political activities of the 1870's 
and 1880’s are all history. Without passing judgment on the 
moral issues involved, it seems evident that they filled a need 
during that stage of the Territory’s development. As an or- 
ganized group, they provided education when the Territorial 
public school system had not yet been perfected, and by pro- 
viding teachers helped that system get started. They pub- 
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lished a periodical which was widely read and which crys- 
tallized public opinion at a time when newspapers were few. 
Their press published school books when these were almost 
non-existent in New Mexico. Within the framework of the 
Church itself, the Jesuits were on the scene and ready to ac- 
commodate the American influx, and they, more than any 
others among the New Mexican clergy, were able to “hold the 
line” over several decades, until American priests arrived to 
take their place. 

In the present, those Italians who are members of the 
regular and secular Roman Catholic clergy in New Mexico 
continue to demonstrate their ability to act as a “bridge” 
between the two cultures. The Fathers of St. Joseph of 
Murialdo teach boys of all backgrounds at Lourdes Vocational 
School in Albuquerque. Priests serving in other parts of the 
state have “mixed” congregations, and even the Chancellor of 
the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, the Very Rev. Ottavio A. 
Coggiola, a native of Cuneo, is in the critical position of har- 
monizing the activities of both Spanish-speaking and Eng- 
lish-speaking clergy. That Italians are found in these 
positions bespeaks their importance in New Mexico’s history. 

Although John Stambo, a young tinner from Piedmont, 
lived in Albuquerque in 1860, there were no Italians other 
than the Jesuits in that town until about 1880. Ferdinando 
Selva, a stone cutter, who was there in that year, later ac- 
quired property in Tijeras Canyon and opened a roadhouse 
known as “Selva’s Ranch” in the early 1890’s. This enterprise 
is still in existence, and is now called the “Paradise Club.” 
Selva’s widow, Secondina, carried on his interests for many 
years following his death in 1893. In 1880 also, Charles Bruno 
and John Pedroncelli, whose families are still represented in 
Albuquerque, were gardening on the Gutierrez Tract in Los 
Poblanos following an attempt to make their fortunes in the 
mines of Nevada. 

The 1880’s brought a number of Italians to Albuquerque, 
and some of the more prominent names of that period are still 
found in the city: Sanguinetti, Badaracco, Viviani, Bianchi, 
Di Mauro, Giomi, Scotti, Torlina, Toti, Melini, and Bachechi. 
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Many Italians of these and later years went into the saloon 
business in Albuquerque’s “tenderloin.” As they prospered 
and either built or bought their own buildings, they would 
obtain additional income from rentals. Gambling rooms and 
dance halls usually took up ground floor area, while upper 
stories were leased to either hotels or houses of prostitution 
(and sometimes it was difficult to tell which was which). This 
type of activity had little, if any, opprobrium attached to it 
at the time, and few Italians had more than a landlord’s inter- 
est in these operations anyway. In later years the famed Joe 
Barnett owned the “White Elephant,” which featured gam- 
bling, drinking, etc., but he easily made the transition to real 
estate and theaters when his former activities were outlawed. 
At his death in 1954, this second-generation Italian left an 
estate valued at over two and a half million dollars. 

The movement of these people into Albuquerque in the 
1880’s and 1890’s exemplifies the effectiveness of the letter 
home and word-of-mouth advertising, as carried on by those 
few already here. Oreste Bachechi was probably the most ac- 
tive and best known of these, and is certainly acknowledged as 
the one person responsible for more Italians coming to Albu- 
querque than anyone else. Bachechi, born in Bagni di Lucca, 
near Florence, in 1860, came to New Mexico by way of 
France, Cuba, and Mexico, and opened a small saloon in a 
tent rented for that purpose. In 1889 he married Maria 
Franceschi, a business-woman in her own right, and between 
them they expanded their holdings as rapidly as finances 
would permit. Mrs. Bachechi operated a dry goods store and 
the Elms Hotel by herself, and at the same time bore Oreste 
six children. Meanwhile, Bachechi transformed a partnership 
with Girolamo Giomi into a corporation, the Consolidated 
Liquor Company, which existed for thirty-three years and in 
time extended over the entire Southwest. In 1905 Bachechi 
built the Savoy Hotel, then the finest in Albuquerque, and in 
1909 he added the Bachechi Block at First and Tijeras. His 
interests later led him into the theater business, later merged 
with that of Barnett. Bachechi was also one of the founders 
of the Colombo Society, established in 1892 with sixty-two 
charter members, and was its president for nineteen years; 
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Mrs. Bachechi, too, maintained an interest in public and 
charitable affairs. 

Two other Albuquerque families date from 1899, when 
Ettore Franchini and Alessandro and Amadeo Matteucci ar- 
rived. Franchini was associated with Bachechi in the grocery 
business, and later in a similar enterprise with his brother, 
Ovidio, which still bears the family name. Ettore Franchini 
served as Italian consular agent in Albuquerque, and was 
made a Knight of the Crown of the King of Italy for his help 
when the Italian flying boat “Santa Maria” crashed in Roose- 
velt Lake, Arizona. He also acted as penitentiary commis- 
sioner and as a member of the state parole board. 

Alessandro Matteucci entered the grocery business in the 
city, and later expanded into real estate. He and Amadeo were 
later joined by a third brother, Pompilio, whose shoe repair 
shop on North First Street later developed into the Paris 
Shoe Stores operated by his family. A fourth brother, John, 
also lives in Albuquerque. 

Other Italian residents arrived during the first and second 
decade of the twentieth century; among them were such 
names as Domenici, Balduini, Dinelli, Bonaguidi, Pucci, Gan- 
zerla, Puccini, and Schifani. While most of these people were 
from Lucca, Schifani was a Sicilian. Active in politics and 
public service, several of his sons are engaged in the printing 
business in Santa Fe. Another son, Emmanuel, is President 
of the Springer Transfer Company and was Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the New Mexico National Guard. 

Latecomers from Italy have been few, for the quota system 
set up by the United States immigration laws of the 1920’s 
curtailed this flow rather sharply. Consequently, the main 
additions to Albuquerque’s colony have been first or second 
generation Italians from other parts of the United States. 
They have maintained social and cultural ties in the Colombo 
Society, the Italian Women’s Club, and more recently the 
Italamer Civic Club, as well as through Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church. 

Since 1880 Albuquerque has been the center of an urban 
Italian colony which not only grew with the years numerically 
(over three hundred members of the first generation in 
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1950), but even more so in influence. Those who had groceries, 
wine shops, and saloons, catered to citizens regardless of cul- 
tural background. Almost without exception, the new arrivals 
— if they did not already speak it—used Spanish as fluently 
as their native tongue within six months to a year. They 
learned English, and were often called upon to translate for 
customers and friends of both cultures. While a majority of 
the first generation married within their national group, a 
significant number married outside of it. The following gen- 
erations moved easily either way, although increasingly in 
the English-speaking direction as Albuquerque filled with 
people from other parts of the United States. In the city, with 
both an Hispano and an American culture, the Italians have 
suffered very little from social visibility, being accepted more 
readily by either culture than the one culture accepted the 
other. 

The majority of these people came from agricultural back- 
grounds in Italy, but few chose farming as a vocation in the 
Albuquerque area, even after acquiring capital by working in 
the Santa Fe shops or for others. Several families, such as the 
Salces, Trossellos, Morettos, and Airas, however, did cultivate 
acreage in the nearby community of Corrales, as did the 
Ghirardis and Ghirardettis near Isleta. The Italians’ affinity 
for the liquor business, in all of its aspects, seems to be a local 
phenomenon; through tight organization and rigid control 
they have made it both respectable and profitable. 

Santa Fe also acquired its Italian families after the com- 
ing of the railroad. Aside from several individual workers, 
the 1880 manuscript census reported the arrival of the Pala- 
dino and Digneo families, stone cutters from Abruzzi. They 
were brought from Woodstock, Maryland, where they had 
been working on the Jesuit college, to help in the construction 
of St. Francis Cathedral, and remained in Santa Fe for the 
rest of their lives. Gaetano Paladino, with a partner, Michael 
Berardinelli, entered the contracting business, and was re- 
sponsible for the construction of many public buildings in 
the Territory, such as jails, courthouses, and business blocks. 
The Digneos, likewise, were engaged in this field; Carlo Dig- 
neo built Hodgin Hall, the first unit of the University of New 
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Mexico at Albuquerque. The Berardinelli family has been 
prominent in Santa Fe’s public life; among the seven living 
members of the second generation there are represented a 
former county treasurer and city council president, a police 
magistrate, and a postmaster. The Sebastian and Di Lorenzo 
families virtually complete the roster of Santa Fe Italians, 
but others were found in the nearby mining communities of 
Madrid, Golden, San Pedro, and Cerrillos, when those flour- 
ished in the 1890’s and early 1900’s. There were enough Ital- 
ian coal miners at Cerrillos to warrant establishment of 
Camillo Cavour Lodge, a member of the Columbian Federa- 
tion, in the 1890’s. 

The town of Las Vegas featured a number of Italian fruit 
vendors in the 1880’s, and two musicians, Paolo Marcellino 
and Domenico Di Boffa. Marcellino was bandmaster of the 
Las Vegas Brass Band (which reportedly paraded in “ele- 
gant” uniforms), directed the band at Las Vegas College, and 
was a partner with Di Boffa in a music store. In later years 
Marcellino moved to Socorro where he raised imported Italian 
fruit trees and engaged in the insurance business. He became 
involved in some pension fraud cases, however, and after 
serving a term in the penitentiary spent his last years teach- 
ing music. One of the fruit sellers, Rocco Emillio, later moved 
to Lincoln County, where he accumulated a saloon, a hotel, a 
butcher shop, and an orchard. Some of his descendants now 
live in Socorro. 

The Italians were late arrivals in northern New Mexico, 
despite the fact that some of the Territory’s earliest mining 
activity took place there. However, when the Raton Coal & 
Coke Company was incorporated in 1881 and developed the 
coal mines at Blossburg, Italians streamed in by the dozens. 
The 1885 manuscript census indicates that they comprised 
almost half of the miners, but few of them figure in the later 
history of this area. Among the exceptions, however, was An- 
drew Bartolino, who later established a cattle ranch near 
Raton, and whose descendants still have large holdings there. 
Another pioneer cattleman is Sam David, who was born in 
Piedmont in 1882. He was brought to the United States as a 
child, and began “punching cattle” at the age of twelve. Now 
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retired, his grazing land extended over some ten thousand 
acres north of the town of Folsom, in Union County. 

The real development of Italian settlement here began 
about 1900, when Colfax County coal fields were opened ex- 
tensively. Some abruzzesi came directly to the little mining 
towns of Brilliant and Gardiner, near Raton, and began the 
pattern followed elsewhere in New Mexico: working in the 
mines for several years, returning to Italy, and then locating 
once more in New Mexico. Still others worked in Van Houten, 
where one section of this mining village was named “‘Cunico 
Town,” after that Venezian family. The Cunicos eventually 
homesteaded land southeast of Raton, and contributed “Mike” 
Cunico to the annals of championship bronc riders of the 
Southwest. The Federici family of Cimarron had a similar 
background, and is now represented by a district judge and 
a prominent attorney. The coal mining towns of Dawson and 
Koehler, both twentieth century developments, also had their 
quota of Italians; around World War I Dawson reportedly 
had one of the largest groups from the Province of Lucca to 
be found west of Chicago. Not only were the Italians the most 
numerous of all foreign groups there, but they held the “elite” 
jobs in the mines, including those of foreman and engineer. 
Most of these people moved to Raton, Trinidad, and north- 
ward as mining operations declined. 

While many ex-miners opened businesses in Raton and 
nearby towns, probably the outstanding “success” story in 
northern New Mexico is that of Joe Di Lisio. He was born 
in Pacentro, Province of Aquila (central Italy), in 1885, and 
received an elementary education there. In 1904 he came to 
the United States, spending two months in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, before coming west. His uncle, Mike Sebastiani, had 
a store at El] Morro, near Trinidad, Colorado, and Di Lisio 
worked a year and a half there. After accumulating a small 
amount of capital working for his uncle, he took over a saloon 
in Gardiner. His success led to an offer from the St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coal Company to run their store, 
the Blossburg Mercantile Company, in addition to his saloon. 
This he did from 1907 to 1910, when the coke plant at Gar- 
diner was shut down. 
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Di Lisio then operated a saloon at Brilliant for about three 
years, taking time out only for a quick trip to Italy to Pet his 
bride. He became a citizen of the United States and a member 
of the Elks’ Lodge during this time also. In 1913 he moved 
to Suffield, near Ludlow, Colorado, where he bought a saloon. 
The violent strike at Ludlow caused all of the miners to leave, 
and Di Lisio was broken financially. In 1914, however, he 
managed to borrow sufficient capital to open a saloon in 
Raton, and this was followed in short order by a small depart- 
ment store, the Raton Mercantile Company. His affairs pros- 
pered, and in 1917 he founded the International State Bank 
of Raton, with himself as president. In 1929 he built the Swas- 
tika Hotel, and used this name until World War II, when for 
obvious reasons it was changed to “Yucca.” He continues as 
president of the corporation which owns the hotel, and he has 
been chairman of the board of the bank since 1956. Although 
he is now 73 years of age (1958), he still operates the depart- 
ment store, called “Di Lisio’s” since 1922, and only sold his 
interest in the Raton Wholesale Liquor Company (estab- 
lished on the repeal of Prohibition in 1933) in 1955. 

Always active in civic affairs, Di Lisio has been a director 
of the Raton Chamber of Commerce, is a past president of the 
local Kiwanis Club, a member of the Knights of Columbus, 
and an honorary member of the Foresters (forestieri). In 
World War I he spearheaded a subscription drive for the 
Italian Red Cross, for which he subsequently received a gold 
medal, and in the mid-1920’s he was made a Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. He and his wife, the former 
Cristina Ponne, have eight children, all of whom are now 
grown. 

The town of Gallup, in western New Mexico, was also a 
focal point for Italian settlement, dating from its establish- 
ment as a coal mining center in the early 1880’s. At that time 
about a hundred Piedmontese and Tyrolese farmers were 
brought from Colorado, where they had received their first 
experience in the mines. Among these the Brentari, Rollie, 
Vidal, Baudino, Noce, Casna, Cavaggio, Martinelli, and Zuc- 
cal families are but a few of those now represented in the 
area. This first group moved into the business world after its 
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stint in the mines, and was replaced by the continuing arrival 
of relatives and friends from Italy. Around 1915 a second 
round began when farmers from Abruzzi and Calabria, in 
central and southern Italy respectively, arrived by way of the 
Colorado mines. These are represented by the Ferrari, Di 
Pomaggio, Di Gregorio, and Ricca families, to name several. 

As in the coal mining towns of northern New Mexico, 
these people also had their mutual aid societies for both men 
and women, but succeeding generations have tended more 
toward the American service clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions. They fitted into the local economy with remarkable ease. 
While in Colorado Italian coal miners participated in the 
famous Lake City strike of the 1890’s, and in other disorders 
culminating in the famous “Ludlow Massacre” in 1914, Ital- 
ian miners in New Mexico led a most peaceful life. Strikes 
seldom, if ever, got beyond the incipient stage; there were no 
extremes, and they had little interest in unions. Under these 
conditions the coal mining areas of New Mexico, both north 
and west, have benefitted from the enterprise of this immi- 
grant group. 

Italians were and are almost non-existent on the so-called 
“East Side.” They are found in southern and central New 
Mexico, however, but never in as great numbers as in the coal 
mines and towns of the north and west. The earliest perma- 
nent settlers in the southern portion of the Territory probably 
made their appearance immediately after the Civil War, in 
the late 1860’s. Some Italian laborers were reportedly em- 
ployec in building Fort Fillmore during the 1850’s, but left 
before the war began. Notable among the names of early 
arrivals in Dofia Ana County were Chaffee Martinelli (or 
Martinett) and Domenico Luchini, both of whom erected flour 
mills to serve the army posts in the area. Martinelli was killed 
by the “Kinney Gang” in 1879 or 1880, but the Luchini family 
has survived to the present day, including among their num- 
ber several generations of politically active ranchers. 

There are brief traces of other Italians around Silver City, 
Pinos Altos, Kingston, Carthage, and other mining towns in 
the area, but these seem to have come and gone with the vi- 
cissitudes of the “boom or bust” economy. The town of So- 
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corro attracted a number of Italians around the turn of the 
century. Giovanni Biavaschi, a native of the Valtellina, oper- 
ated a distillery there and also built a two-story business block 
still in use. He was instrumental in bringing others to the 
town, among whom the names of Scartaccini, Tabacci, Ba- 
latti, and Del Curto still survive in the region. 

Ranching and sheep raising was popular in central New 
Mexico. The Bianchi and Gianera families are identified with 
the grazing lands near Socorro, and Joe Gianera prospered 
as well from the discovery and development of a manganese 
mine on his property. 

The Italians in New Mexico have been exemplary citizens, 
and there is no evidence of any formal political ties with Italy 
and the Fascist regime locally. In 1923 or 1924, an Alianza 
Fascista degli Stati Uniti was organized through the various 
consulates in this count:y, but it was disbanded due to lack 
of interest within a year or two. Neither the Scns of Italy, 
the largest of all Italian-American organizations, nor any of 
the Italian Fascist groups of the 1930’s found representation 
in New Mexico. The Italian-American News, a pro-Fascist 
newspaper, was published in Albuquerque during 1936 and 
1937, but its editor, who had a prior criminal record, was de- 
ported during World War II. 

Both Ettore Franchini of Albuquerque and Joe Di Lisio 
of Raton, who had been prominent in promoting such finan- 
cial causes as the Italian Red Cross and the erection of memo- 
rials in Italy, were accused of being members of the Fascist 
“fifth column” in the West, but there is no evidence to support 
these charges. The local Italian colony’s attitude toward Fas- 
cism was certainly passive. Following Pearl Harbor, as in 
World War I, there was a uniform movement of allegiance 
toward the United States. None were interned. 

Virtually all of the older Italians became naturalized citi- 
zens as soon as they were qualified by minimum residence. 
In the state as a whole these people have consistently had a 
higher rate of naturalization than the average for all nation- 
alities. Possibly because of the freer social mobility in New 
Mexico and the higher proportion of single men coming to the 
state from Italy, Italians here have tended to marry outside 
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their group more than their compatriots in other parts of the 
United States. Interviews made during the course of this 
study have indicated that those who came to New Mexico, 
mainly from northern and central Italy, invariably had at 
least the equivalent of an American fourth grade grammar 
school education, although few attempted to carry their 
schooling any further after their arrival. The second and 
third generations, however, have taken advantage of every 
educational opportunity, and many have entered the 
professions. 

Throughout the history of their emigration to New Mex- 
ico, Italians have tended to be town dwellers rather than 
farmers. Whereas only fifty per cent of New Mexico’s total 
population is found in urban areas (1950), almost seventy- 
five per cent of the foreign-born Italians and their families 
have fallen in this category. The movement of Italians in and 
out of New Mexico was highest in 1913-14, just before the 
outbreak of World War I, when 303 immigrants entering 
the United States announced that New Mexico was their des- 
tination. That same year 128 Italian aliens living in the state 
left for their homeland. In subsequent years the turnover 
diminished to a mere scattering, and in the two decades from 
1912 to 1932 only two naturalized citizens returned to their 
native land to stay. 

For the past seventy-five or eighty years, therefore, the 
Italian laymen have constituted an extremely stable group in 
New Mexico, making a ready adjustment to both the Ameri- 
can and Hispano cultures. They became citizens rapidly, 
learned both Spanish and English, and took places in the 
business community where they served all people. They have 
been uniformly loyal to the United States, and have demon- 
strated their allegiance by service in two world wars. They 
have made no significant contributions to letters or the arts, 
but, what is more important for New Mexico, they have pro- 
moted understanding among peoples of divergent cultural 
backgrounds. 

Those Italians who came to the Territory as representa- 
tives of the Roman Catholic Church from 1867 on, were im- 
portant in New Mexico’s life far beyond their mere numbers. 
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Foreign to this country and its ways, they frequently aroused 
widespread animosity because of their autocratic methods. 
Through missions, schools, a college, and a press, however, 
the Neapolitan Jesuits expanded and accelerated the work 
of their Church in New Mexico, and influenced their parish- 
ioners not only spiritually, but socially, economically, polit- 
ically, and intellectually as well. Their dedication, energy, 
and intellect provided an example for all, and those Italians 
who serve in the state now continue to uphold the high stand- 
ards set by their predecessors. 





COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON AND THE TEXAS AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND GRANT 


By RALPH N. TRAXLER, JR.* 


HE railway land-aid policy of the Federal government 

was initiated by the grant made to the Illinois Central 
in 1850.' This legislation provided for a subsidy of six sections 
for each mile of completed track. The sections were to be lo- 
cated alternately bordering the track. Alternate sections were 
retained by the government for sale or entry under the Home- 
stead Act. Indemnity limits were to extend fifteen miles on 
each side of the main line in case previous settlement denied 
access to the area within the six alternate sections. When 
the road was completed, land was given to the states which 
patented it to the railroad. The Illinois Central bill was ap- 
proved by those Congressmen who had constitutional scruples 
against voting direct aid for internal improvements, yet did 
not want to go on record as being against a program that 
would help promote much needed railroad construction. By 
the Illinois Central Act the alternate sections retained by the 
government were to sell for not less than $2.50 per acre, ap- 
proximately twice the minimum value set for other public 
land. 

The next federal subsidy was to the Union Pacific-Central 
Pacific in 1862 for ten sections per mile to build on a route 
from Omaha to San Francisco.? In 1863 Congress increased 
the Union Pacific-Central Pacific grant to twenty sections per 
mile.* Congress also changed the system of patenting to allow 
acreage to be given directly to the road whether it was located 
in the states or territories.* The last federal subsidy was made 
to the Texas and Pacific in 1871 for construction in the terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona and the State of Cali- 
fornia; it entitled the company to forty sections per mile.® 


* Professor of Business Administration, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia. 
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Between 1850 and 1871 nearly 132,000,000 acres of federal 
land was acquired by various railroad projects for 18,738 
miles of track.® 

The land aid story in Texas followed a pattern similar to 
that of the Federal government. The enabling act which 
brought Texas into the Union allowed the state to retain pos- 
session of all its public domain. This amounted to almost 
171,000,000 acres even after the United States purchased in 
1850 more than 61,000,000 acres to settle the New Mexico- 
Texas boundary dispute.* With an extensive unsettled area 
and the need for aid to promote railway construction, there 
developed increasing pressure for state donations of land. 
After the Federal government had set the precedent in 1850 
with the Illinois Central grant, the same type of grant-in-aid 
system developed in Texas. State railway grants made from 
1854 to 1882 included nearly 32,000,000 acres of Texas land 
for 3,000 miles of construction.’ Among these was included 
a grant to the Texas and Pacific Railroad to aid construction 
from the Texas-Louisiana boundary near Marshall to El Paso. 

In the United States Senate on March 9, 1870, William 
Kellogg of Louisiana introduced a bill which was to result in 
Federal assistance for construction of the Texas and Pacific.® 
The bill recommended a grant of twenty sections per mile in 
California and Louisiana and forty in the territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona. For construction in Texas land grants 
would have to come from the State of Texas. A provision was 
included for branch grants from San Diego to connect with 
the Southern Pacific of California, which was building south 
from the San Francisco Bay area. A complicated system of 
trackage to afford rail connection between the eastern bound- 
ary of Texas and areas of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and southern Tennessee, terminating at Chattanooga, was 
also provided. 

One year elapsed before Congressional debates ended and 
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the Texas and Pacific received its charter and land grant. 
There was a growing hostility evidenced by many Congress- 
men against further land aid. Therefore it was March 3, 1871, 
before the grant was approved and signed by the President.'® 
The Texas and Pacific was to begin in New Orleans, run 
northwest to Marshall, Texas, and westward to El Paso and 
San Diego. The Company was permitted to purchase other 
roads to complete its trackage and subsequently acquired the 
Southern Pacific of Texas and the Southern Trans-conti- 
nental. These two companies located within Texas had com- 
pleted seventy-seven miles of track and received 318,000 
acres. 

The land-grant clauses of the charter to the Texas and 
Pacific are as follows: The railroad, its successors and as- 
signs, were to receive alternate sections along the route in 
Louisiana and California totaling twenty sections. In Arizona 
and New Mexico forty sections were to be allowed. Mineral- 
bearing areas could not become the property of the railroad. 
Also excluded was any territory claimed under homestead 
and pre-emption laws. All areas not sold or otherwise disposed 
of within three years after the completion of the trackage 
would be subject to settlement and pre-emption at a minimum 
of $2.50 per acre. Bonds could be issued on any portion of land 
granted to a railroad which was later purchased by the Texas 
and Pacific. There were no restrictions on the amount of 
bonds that could be issued. With the completion of each 
twenty-mile section, it was the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents. Within two years after the charter 
was given, the company had to designate the general route 
and file a map with the Secretary of the Interior. Acreage 
was then to be withdrawn from public entry. Commissioners 
were to be appointed by the President to inspect the road as 
each twenty-mile section was completed. 

By 1873, the state of Texas had made a grant to aid the 
Texas and Pacific in its construction program from the 
Louisiana line to E] Paso. The Texas section was completed 
from the Marshall, Texas, area to near El! Paso in 1881. But 
due to the failure of the Texas and Pacific to build west of 
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El Paso within the time limit (ten years) the only federal 
land earned was approximately 670,000 acres in Louisiana, 
patented for construction from near New Orleans to the 
Louisiana line near Marshall. Congress instituted forfeiture 
procedures for failure to construct in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California, and the acreage was returned and opened for 
settlement in 1885. 

It had become evident by 1880 that the Texas and Pacific 
would not be able to finance construction west of E] Paso. The 
Southern Pacific was by 1880 firmly committed to building 
east from San Diego to El] Paso and on through southern 
Texas to New Orleans. This stimulated the officials of the 
Southern Pacific of California to make an open attempt to 
work out a transfer of the Texas and Pacific grant west of 
El Paso. Collis P. Huntington assumed leadership for getting 
the Texas and Pacific land grant transferred to the Southern 
Pacific. Huntington in partnership with Leland Stanford, 
Mark Hopkins, and Charles Crocker got into the railroad 
business by undertaking the construction of the Central Pa- 
cific to junction with the Union Pacific in May 1869. Under 
the name Southern Pacific the foursome expanded rail facili- 
ties into southern California until they had strong economic 
control over the whole state. Huntington was the key man in 
the famous foursome. As attorney and eastern agent it was 
through his efforts that negotiations were carried on for 
claiming the Texas and Pacific land grant in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California.™ 

There is a strong evidence that Huntington was actively 
interested in acquiring the Texas and Pacific and its Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California land grants as early as 1876. Con- 
gress evidently was cognizant of this desire because the House 
Committee on the Judiciary in 1876 investigated the possibil- 
ity that influence was used by Southern Pacific officials to help 
lobby for the original Texas and Pacific grant.'* The allega- 
tion was that the Southern Pacific of California had sup- 
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ported the Texas and Pacific legislation with the hope of gain- 
ing eventual control of the thirty-second parallel road. 
Although there had been no proof presented and the investi- 
gation had been abandoned the same year, there was danger 
of the inquiry being reopened if the California company 
attempted to acquire the grant by direct consolidation with 
the Texas and Pacific. Huntington was extremely reluctant to 
announce a definite policy of consolidation for he feared that 
forfeiture of the grant might ensue. The hostility aroused by 
such an announcement would have been alien to the best 
traditions of Huntington’s diplomacy. 

On April 16, 1881, Jay Gould purchased the controlling 
interest of the Texas and Pacific from Thomas A. Scott, east- 
ern railway magnate and president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for $3,500,000.'* Gould, one of the most famous of 
railroad financiers, already owned a large block of stock in 
the Union Pacific and controlled the Kansas Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, and other smaller lines. In an era that abounded with 
fabulous figures, none had a more colorful career than Gould, 
speculator and railroad wrecker. It should have been an easy 
matter for Huntington and Gould to work out an arrange- 
ment concerning joint operation of the Texas and Pacific and 
Southern Pacific. Gould must have realized the impossibility 
of the Texas and Pacific ever finishing its track west of El 
Paso. Huntington, however, adhered to the cautious policy of 
making no open commitment. If he planned to work a deal 
with Gould for the Texas and Pacific grant, he did not intend 
to advertise the fact. 

In the spring of 1881 the new administrator of the Texas 
and Pacific emphasized his independence by instituting suits 
in the territorial courts of Arizona and New Mexico to pre- 
vent the Southern Pacific of California from operating a line 
which was planning construction from San Diego through 
southern New Mexico and Arizona to El] Paso and then to 
New Orleans. The Texas and Pacific case had little validity 
since Congress had seen fit to authorize the Californians to 
build in the territories. Gould must have suspected that if 
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the Southern Pacific built through Arizona and New Mexico 
first Huntington might attempt to claim the grant made for 
the Texas and Pacific. The court ruled that the operation of 
the Huntington line would be in direct violation of the rights 
granted to the Texas and Pacific by its charter, but since 
Congress had authorized the Southern Pacific construction 
the court’s hands were tied.'* There is a strong probability 
that this suit was actually a sham action to camouflage the 
beginning of confidential negotiations with the California 
company. On the surface at least the Texas and Pacific had 
thereby indicated it would maintain its independence.'® The 
artful handling of the negotiations was an excellent example 
of Huntington’s ability to allay suspicion. 

By July, 1881, evidence appeared in The Galveston Daily 
News that Huntington had purchased the thirty-second 
parallel land grant with a one-million-dollar down payment; 
the amount of the balance was not announced.'* At this pre- 
liminary stage Huntington seemed reluctant to go to Congress 
for approval of the transfer of the land subsidy. But con- 
gressional action would be necessary before a transfer would 
be valid since the grant had not been patented to the Texas 
and Pacific. 

Through a petition in 1881 a group of residents of both 
Arizona and New Mexico requested Congress to refuse any 
claim the Californians might make for the grant.’* The peti- 
tioners argued that no road had been constructed by the 
original grantee under the terms of the land-grant legisla- 
tion. As for the Southern Pacific of California, it had begun 
construction through the territories without making an at- 
tempt to claim a land grant. The petitioners asserted that a 
certification of the original grant to the California organiza- 
tion would be unfair to the people of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. Accordingly, since it was obvious that the Texas and 
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Pacific would not be constructed, individual settlers’ claims 
were being located in the grant area.'® 

Despite the attitude of the residents in the territories 
toward the Southern Pacific of California it was completed to 
the western boundary of Texas early in November, 1881. The 
company continued construction east through San Antonio 
and Houston to New Orleans and on November 26, Gould 
decided to come to open terms with Huntington. The Texas 
and Pacific franchise to the projected line in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California accordingly was sold and provision 
was made for a direct transfer of the land grant to the Hunt- 
ington interests. The official deed of transfer was signed on 
January 18, 1882.1 Gould, of course, had no legal right to 
transfer a grant still controlled by the Federal government— 
a grant which had not been properly earned under the terms 
of the charter. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior on May 1, 1882, 
Huntington made a formal request for the issuance of land 
certificates to the Southern Pacific after inspection of the con- 
struction had been carried out.?° After almost a year elapsed 
and the Federal government had taken no action to examine 
the trackage, Huntington renewed his request, forwarding to 
the Secretary of the Interior a certification testifying to the 
construction of 441 miles of the main-line track in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona.” This second request, like the first, was ig- 
nored. A few days later Huntington again asked for an official 
inspection.?? The Secretary refused to recognize the validity 
of the land transfer until Congress legalized the action. As 
far as his office was concerned, the acreage was still in the 
name of the Texas and Pacific, and that company had earned 
no land. 
~~ 18. Letter from G. E. Daily, Land Office of the United States, Tucson, Arizona, To 
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It was doubtful that Congress would ever approve aid to 
a company which had completed the desired line without the 
need of such help.*? Nevertheless, the Southern Pacific of 
California maintained it had a legal claim to the acreage of 
the Texas and Pacific and at the same time tried to forestall 
forfeiture proceedings which Congress was threatening to 
begin. Even before Huntington’s initial request for inspection 
and certification of the construction, the House Committee on 
the Judiciary recommended that the land be returned to the 
public domain of the United States.** The Committee indi- 
cated that section seventeen of the Texas and Pacific charter 
reserved for Congress the right to recover the grant if the 
railroad did not build along the thirty-second parallel.*5 
Furthermore, section nine provided that the assignation or 
transfer of the grant had to be approved by the Federal gov- 
ernment.”* Since this had not been done the Committee in- 
sisted that the Southern Pacific of California had no legal 
claim. 

Huntington argued that section twenty-two of the orig- 
inal Texas and Pacific charter permitted the New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, and Vicksburg to make a direct transfer of its 
grant to the thirty-second parallel] line in Louisiana without 
Congressional approval. Therefore, he declared, it was only 
just that the Texas and Pacific, in turn, be allowed to transfer 
any part of its acreage if a sale or any other fair agreement 
had been entered into between the original grantee and a 
second party.?7 Huntington, nevertheless, did not convince 
the House investigating committee that it should abandon the 
recommendations it had made for forfeiture. 

During the investigation by the House Committee, 
charges of dishonesty in acquiring the original land grant 
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came into the discussion. The Secretary of the Interior had 
received a letter from one J. J. Newell, who claimed that as 
a lobbyist he had arranged for thirty members of Congress 
to receive payment in cash and railroad stock in exchange for 
their efforts in pushing the thirty-second-parallel grant 
through the two houses.** While he did not actually say that 
he had acted as an agent for the Southern Pacific in these 
dealings, he hinted that this railroad had paid for his services. 
He had many friends in Congress during the early seventies 
and therefore had undoubtedly been useful in obtaining ap- 
proval for a thirty-second parallel grant. Although Newell 
quoted at length from a diary which he said had been kept at 
the time, there was no other substantiation of his charge. He 
concluded that since the grant was originally made under 
fraudulent conditions, it should now be forfeited. It is difficult 
to understand why, if his story of these past nefarious deal- 
ings were true, he now took his stand on the side of righteous- 
ness. Only an attitude of repentance, or the fact that he had 
had a falling out with his Southern Pacific friends, could ex- 
plain this change of heart. Even though he was able to present 
no evidence to prove his charges, Newell’s allegations made an 
impression on some Congressmen who were adverse to the 
transfer. On the whole, however, the allegations were 
ignored. 

A letter from a Southwestern oil agent, I. E. Dean, al- 
though making no charges against Huntington and Gould, 
voiced definite objections to the transfer of the grant to the 
Southern Pacific of California. The oil interests seemed 
anxious to keep as much acreage as possible open to general 
speculation, even though no important oil strikes had yet been 
made in the Southwest.** San Diego officials also expressed 
their disapproval of the transfer of the grant because such a 
move would leave the town off the main line of the thirty-sec- 
ond parallel railroad. The Southern Pacific of California did 
not intend to build its line into San Diego. These citizens 
hoped a Congressional refusal to approve the negotiations for 
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a land transfer would serve as partial punishment for depriv- 
ing this city of a direct connection. At a later date they were 
to display a more kindly attitude toward the California road 
when it constructed a branch line into the city. 

The year 1882 and part of 1883 passed with no further 
discussion of forfeiture proceedings. In June, 1883, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Huntington challenged the 
adverse attitudes displayed toward his company’s acquiring 
the land grant by direct transfer. Since the Southern Pacific 
had taken over the construction and had completed it before 
the time limit had expired, Huntington insisted that the 
patents should be issued.*! By August, 1883, it was fairly ob- 
vious that Congress would make no decision concerning trans- 
fer or forfeiture that year.*? Meanwhile, letters continued to 
come into the office of the Secretary of the Interior strongly 
opposing the proposed transfer. Representatives W. T. Rose- 
crans of California, T. R. Cobb of Indiana, and Poindexter 
Dunn of Arkansas voiced the opinion that if the request were 
approved the Southern Pacific of California would immedi- 
ately mortgage the land. While such a procedure might be 
justified during periods of construction, it merely became a 
speculative venture after the completion of a railroad. They 
charged that such schemes deprived the people of the United 
States of their public doniain in order to “line the pockets” 
of a few wealthy land promoters.** 

In the fall of 1883, Senator William P. Kellogg of Louisi- 
ana announced that direct action would be taken in Congress 
to bring about the forfeiture of the grant during the session 
beginning in December, 1883.°* This Senator had had an in- 
teresting career, first as a brigadier-general in the Union 
Army, and later as a carpetbagger politician in New Orleans. 
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He had been elected to the Senate in 1868, then served a short 
term as governor of Louisiana, and was a Senator again.*® On 
December 10, Louis Payson of Illinois introduced a bill in the 
House for forfeiture of the Texas and Pacific grant.** Kellogg 
did not seem inclined to introduce a companion measure in the 
Senate. His motive seemed to be to let the forfeiture measure 
pass the House before coming up for debate in the upper 
chamber. 

After several revisions to the bill as introduced in Decem- 
ber, the House Committee on Public Land reported to the 
House on January 22, 1884, with the recommendation that it 
pass. Debate was started in the lower chamber on January 31, 
1884. After some discussion as to whether the committee 
report was to be read, a decision was reached to dispense with 
the reading and print it in the Record. T. R. Cobb of Indiana 
represented the temper for forfeiture by declaring that he 
believed it should take no more than five minutes to pass the 
legislation.*? It is obvious from the lack of debate that the 
House was in a receptive mood for declaring the Texas and 
Pacific’s Federal grant void. 

Huntington’s correspondence with his associate Leland 
Stanford, incorporated into the House committee report, re- 
vealed the manner in which Huntington had labored to ar- 
range for a transfer of the Texas and Pacific grant to the 
Southern Pacific of California. His attempt to stir up Con- 
gressional hostility toward the Texas and Pacific was well 
planned and carried out in its initial stage. As early as No- 
vember 10, 1875, Huntington made it clear that the Texas and 
Pacific had to be stopped from building its line westward 
from E] Paso. He announced in a pious vein that “The Texas 
and Pacific Railroad is in no way a Southern Pacific road, but 
a road if built by the Government would prevent the Southern 
States from having a road to the Pacific for many years.” ** 
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Sons, 1933), pp. 305f. 

86. U. S. Congress, Congressional Record, 48th Cong., Ist Sess. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1884), p. 64. 
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This pronouncement was in direct contrast to what Congress 
intended the Texas and Pacific to become when it was finished 
—a southern railway which would prevent the Central Pa- 
cific-Southern Pacific monopoly from spreading eastward 
from California. Included were other similar letters covering 
the period between 1874 to 1878, during which the Texas and 
Pacific had attempted to obtain further federal aid. 

The House Committee also demonstrated that the Cali- 
fornia group had openly declared its intentions to build east 
to El Paso without federal assistance. A Huntington letter of 
November 28, 1874, maintained that the Southern Pacific of 
California would “. . . build east of the Colorado to meet the 
Texas Pacific without aid, and then (we shall) see how many 
members (of Congress) will dare give him (Thomas A. 
Scott of the Texas and Pacific) aid to do what we offered to 
do without.” **® The committee further declared that Hunting- 
ton had attempted to obtain unfavorable Congressional action 
against the Texas and Pacific when it was attempting to get 
additional aid to finance land-grant bonds. In a letter to David 
Colton, one of Huntington’s associates in the Southern Pacific 
Company, dated November 19, 1874, Huntington stated, “I 
think the Texas Pacific or some of their friends will be likely 
to take the ground that the Southern Pacific is controlled by 
the same parties that control the Central Pacific (which of 
course it did). . . . I am disposed to think that you had 
better come over and spend a few weeks at least in Washing- 
ton.” *° By Colton’s visit Huntington must have hoped to con- 
vince official Washington that the interests of the Southern 
Pacific of California and the Central Pacific were completely 
separate with respect to their dealings with the Texas and 
Pacific. The existence of this letter was evidence enough to 
convince the House Committee that there had been a long 
standing plot on the part of the California company to gain 
control of the Texas and Pacific and its lands. The Texas and 
Pacific, the committee concluded, was still in existence as a 
corporation and the Southern Pacific of California could not, 
therefore, legally claim to be the successor of the original 
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grantee.*! The spirit of the times precluded the Californians’ 
gaining land for which they had no previous claim. 

If any argument were needed to convince the skeptical 
that the Texas and Pacific land grant should be returned to 
the public domain, it could not be found in the documents 
published in the House Committee’s report. The forfeiture bill 
passed the House on January 31, 1884 by the overwhelming 
margin of 261 to 1 with 58 abstaining.*? The only vote cast 
against the bill was that of Samuel F. Barr of Pennsylvania. 
There is no indication as to why he took such a unique stand; 
moreover an explanation of the one negative vote hardly 
seems important in view of the large majority in favor of 
forfeiture. After the vote was recorded, several House mem- 
bers made it clear that certain of their colleagues who were 
unable to attend when the vote was.taken wanted to be placed 
on record as having supported the measure.** 

After the House approved the forfeiture, the attorneys of 
the Southern Pacific of California protested that the rail- 
road’s representatives were not given time to present their 
case adequately before the House Committee.*® Before this 
charge could be carried any further, the Senate Committee on 
Public Land gave that chamber their conclusions on the for- 
feiture bill.“ The report, submitted in March, 1884, took ap- 
proximately the same stand as that of the House Committee. 
The only major difference between the House and Senate re- 
ports was that the latter included an amendment to delay 
entrance on the land for two years after it was forfeited. This 
stipulation was inserted to enable all land claims to be ad- 
justed before new claims were made. The session of 1884 
adjourned before action could be taken by the Senate on the 
legislation. 

i SO Cates, House Committee on Public Land, Forfeiture of the Texas and 
Pacific Land Grant, House Report 62, to accompany S. 3933, 48th Cong., Ist Sess. 
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On February 13, 1885, discussion on the forfeiture bill 
was begun in the Senate.‘7 Huntington still refused to con- 
cede that the conveyance of the land grant by the Texas and 
Pacific was illegal. He argued that the transfer of the grant 
was no different in principle from the transfer of a mort- 
gage on the land; the latter course, it was argued, had been 
taken by several other railroads.*® John T. Morgan of Ala- 
bama refuted the stand taken by the Southern Pacific by 
asserting that while a mortgage might be disposed of at the 
will of a corporation, the only manner in which the public 
domain could be legally transferred from one company to 
another was by an act of Congress. Morgan maintained that 
land grants were made at the will of Congress and remained 
under its jurisdiction until the patents were issued. Only then 
could acreage be disposed of at the discretion of the railroad.*® 

Although there was no disagreement among the senators 
as to whether or not to declare a forfeiture of the federal 
grant, a lengthy discussion ensued on the recommendation of 
the Senate Committee to withhold the land grant from public 
entry for a period of two years after the forfeiture was ap- 
proved.®® Senator John Sherman of Ohio formally introduced 
the recommendation of the Senate Committee as an amend- 
ment to the bill passed by the House." Briefly, the amendment 
stipulated that at least two years should be allowed to adjust 
land claims before the acreage was opened to entry. John In- 
galls of Kansas believed that it should be made clear in the 
amendment that the lands would be used only for homestead 
entry after that period.®? A Senator from Kentucky, James 
Beck, indicated that the amendment had been so phrased that 
it denied entry to the grant for two years except for pre- 
emption claims.®* If the phrasing were thus interpreted it 
would give speculative land interests a fling at the acreage 
before it became available for homesteading. Sherman and 
 &o & Cue Congressional Record, 48th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1885), p. 1620. 
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Ingalls both denied that any such interpretation was in- 
tended. The amendment had been worded, they maintained, 
so as to deny entry on the forfeited land under any of the 
existing land laws.™* 

John Miller of California maintained that the lands under 
discussion were not fit for homesteading but were more suited 
for grazing land or as a potential source of mineral wealth. 
Although the soundness of the Californian’s argument must 
be respected, the mere mention of denying acreage to the 
homesteader caused a veritable explosion within the land re- 
form group in Congress. 

Debate in this vein might have continued indefinitely 
except for the overwhelming strength of the forfeiture advo- 
cates, who wanted the bill passed immediately whether or not 
it contained all the stipulations proposed. The amendment in- 
troduced by Sherman was defeated by a vote of forty-one to 
twelve. This meant that entry could be made on the public 
domain immediately after forfeiture.*> The twelve members 
who supported the amendment represented a group who be- 
lieved that forfeited land should be administered by the courts 
before it was opened for public entry. These twelve insisted 
that the fundamental rights of private property were being 
tampered with by permitting Congress to assign the grant 
directly to the Executive Department before all contested 
claims were settled. Under executive control claims would 
be settled by administrative decisions of the Department of 
the Interior and the General Land Office. From the distribu- 
tion of the twelve votes—two from the South, two from the 
Midwest, three from the far West and five from the East— it 
can be seen that the East cast no significant number of votes 
which might lead to a charge of sectional support for the 
amendment.** Although ten of the twelve votes were regis- 
tered by members of the Republican Party, the fact is only 
relatively more significant than the geographical distribu- 
tion of the ballot, since Republicans cast a majority of their 
strength against the amendment. 
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The forfeiture bill was finally passed by the Senate with 
a vote of fifty-six to two,®’ becoming law on March 2, 1885, 
three years after the deadline for completion of the railroad.** 
Support given to the termination of the Texas and Pacific 
grant presents an interesting contrast to the way in which 
Congress voted when the grant was approved. The ballot on 
the forfeiture showed no sectional or party rivalry in either 
house. There was, of course, a conflict in the Senate between 
the pro- and anti-land grant forces. The two senators voting 
negative refused to accept the trend of public opinion against 
corporations which had not completed construction on time. 

During the period of uncertainty when no one knew 
whether or not the transfer to the California line would be 
legalized or the grants forfeited, individual settlers were 
anxious to obtain judgment on disputes that had arisen over 
the validity of their claims. Administrative decisions in the 
Department of the Interior assumed great importance. For 
instance, the Secretary decided that a pre-emption claim 
within the grant area of the railroad was valid even if the 
final payment had not been made by the time the grant was 
withdrawn from public entry.®® A later decision made it clear 
that pre-emptors did not need to have the final patent to lay 
claim to acreage within the grant area if the original settle- 
ment had been made before the withdrawal of the acreage 
from public entry.® 

By an order of March 17, 1885, the Secretary of the In- 
terior ordered the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
to notify the local land offices to begin the process of return- 
ing the grant of the Texas and Pacific to the public domain.™ 
The General Land Office immediately put into operation the 
local administrative machinery needed to return the grant to 
public entry. It was to be many months, and in some ateas 
years, however, before all the acreage again became available 
for settlement by the individual land seeker. Public notices 
~ 8%. Ibid. 
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were published announcing that tracts were to be disposed of 
either by direct sale for $1.25 per acre or under the conditions 
of the homestead act.®* There is no evidence that speculators 
were responsible in any way for delaying the return to public 
entry of the acreage which was being held pending settlement 
of private claims. The settlement of all claims, however, took 
considerably longer than was anticipated by that amendment. 

The total acreage returned was about 18,500,000." This, 
of course, represented a serious blow to Huntington’s plans 
for the Southern Pacific of California. The forfeiture had 
been brought about by the reaction that had taken place 
against land grants in general, although the immediate fac- 
tors making such a movement possible were the failure of the 
original grantee to construct the line on time and the attempt 
to transfer the grant without the approval of Congress. In the 
forfeiture process it is interesting to note how closely the 
executive and legislative branches cooperated in collecting 
information and drawing up the necessary legislation. 

The loss of the land grant did not destroy the effective- 
ness of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific monopoly of 
West coast trade. Huntington’s “coup d’etat” failed but the 
loss of 18,500,000 acres did not alter the fact that the South- 
ern Pacific had succeeded in extending its empire east to New 
Orleans. The grant thus failed completely in fulfilling the two 
purposes for which it had been created: the prevention of a 
monopoly of Pacific coast trade by California railroad inter- 
ests and the building of a thirty-second parallel line in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas which would be free from 
control by Huntington and his Southern Pacific railroad 
associates. 
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ARIZONA’S FIRST NEWSPAPER, 
THE WEEKLY ARIZONIAN, 1859 


By MARVIN ALISKY * 


HEN newspapers came to Arizona, the land area bearing 

that name was merely the western portion of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico. Not until four years after Arizona ac- 
quired its own journalism did it achieve governmental status 
as a territory. But unlike New Mexico, Arizona first acquired 
a newspaper in the English language, not in the Spanish 
language. 

New Mexico’s first newspaper, El Crepisculo de la Li- 
bertad, begun in Santa Fe in 1835,' naturally was published 
in Spanish,” its potential readers being Mexicans. Arizona’s 
first newspaper, The Weekly Arizonian, began in Tubac in 
1859,* carried not one story in Spanish. Only after eight 
English-language newspapers had been established during an 
eighteen-year period, did Arizona in 1877 finally get its first 
Spanish-language newspaper, Las Dos Repiblicas at Tucson.‘ 

Just one century ago, relatively few residents, English- 
speaking or Spanish-speaking, were to be found in Arizona. 
Rapport between the two language groups could hardly have 
been at a maximum in the aftermath of the War of 1846-1848 
and the Gadsden Purchase of 1853. To officials in Washing- 
ton, Tucson and Tubac were the news centers of Arizona® de- 
spite military installations at Fort Yuma.* Tubac and Tucson 


* Chairman, Department of Mass Communication, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 
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had been military outposts for the Spanish, then the Mexi- 
cans, then the Americans. Aside from the army, the vanguard 
of Anglo civilization in 1859 was epitomized in Arizona by 
the alliterative two E’s: the engineer and the editor." 

Mining engineers came to dig mineral riches from the 
ground. Journalists came to dig mining news from the camp 
sites. The printing press upon which the first newspaper was 
printed was brought to Arizona by William Wrightson in 
1858 upon specific direction to do so by the Santa Rita Min- 
ing Company of Cincinnati.’ The Santa Rita Company had 
set up a headquarters in Tubac to expand operations in mines 
in southern Arizona. Meanwhile, the home offices of the com- 
pany in Cincinnati were frequented by Wrightson and his 
brother Thomas, editors of the Railroad Record, a periodical 
which advocated western railroad expansion and American 
exploration of the newest United States territorial acquisi- 
tion.® The company chose Wrightson as press custodian. 

In 1855, the Sonora Exploring and Mining Company 
opened a trading post in the former Mexican barracks in 
Tubac.’®° Americans and Mexicans came from as far as the 
border to buy goods at the company store. The newspapers 
brought in with other supplies were passed from hand to 
hand. When Wrightson brought the printing press into Tubac 
in 1858, the means at last were at hand for disseminating 
news of Arizona in a local publication. The Santa Rita Min- 
ing Company would finance it. 

On March 8, 1859, the first issue of The Weekly Arizonian 
was published." The four-page pauper contained many adver- 
tisements of merchandise which could be ordered by mail 
from Cincinnati, plus advertisements for whiskey and guns 
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for sale in Tubac. Coming only eleven years after the Mexican 
War and only six years after the Gadsden Purchase, the first 
issue of the Arizonian understandably devoted most of its 
front page to news about Mexico. The lead article, captioned 
““Mexican Politics,” stated : 


There are in Mexico three great leading parties, answering 
to the type of party wherever that product of imperfect civiliza- 
tion exists. The first, because the eldest, is the CONSERVA- 
TIVE, with principles cognate with its name; strenuously 
adhering to ancient realism. ... This party was in power, 
in the person of Santa Anna, from April 20, 1853, to August 11, 
1855. It was again in office only a few months since, in the 
person of Felix Zuloaga. . . . The second great division con- 
sists of the Radicals. . . . Intermediate between these ex- 
tremes is the moderate party—the MODERADOS— in power 
from 1851 to 1853 .... and from December, 1855, to January, 
1858 ... (among) the opposing factions . .. we may still 
look for a continuance of this strife. . . .1* 


This lead story occupied all of the first column adjacent to the 
left side of the front page, and one-fourth of the second col- 
umn. Each page had four columns. 

Directly under the end of the first story, in the second 
column from the left, the second story was captioned “‘Con- 
dition of Mexico.” Columns three and four were devoted to 
news of Arizona under the headlines ‘‘Leech’s Wagon Road” 
and “News from Arizona,” with the exception of one-fourth 
of column four devoted to General Miramon, the new presi- 
dent of Mexico. 

Tacked onto the end of the Miramon article was the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “It is rumored at Washington that a 
proposition for the sale of Sonora and Chihuahua has been 
received from President Miramon. The price named is said to 
be sixteen millions. We do not credit the rumor.” 

In addition to foreign, mining, governmental, and trade 
news, the Tubac paper soon began carrying crime stories. 
The editor, Edward E. Cross, personally called on military 


12. From page one, The Weekly Arizonian, March 38, 1859. Several news items 
about Mexico were reprinted from The Times of London. News of Arizona mining from 
the New York Times was contrasted with first-hand reports from the same mining 
sources contacted by the Arizonian editor, Edward Ephram Cross. 
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officials at both Tubac and Tucson to get clearance on trans- 
fers of military personnel in and out of Arizona. Finally, in 
the paper’s fourth month of publication, military news 
yielded a crime story, which loomed large not because of the 
infraction of the law as much as from the severe terms of 
the sentence. A soldier convicted of stealing a horse and at- 
tempting to leave his post received fifty lashes with a cowhide 
whip on his bare back, was confined at hard labor while 
heavily ironed, forfeited all pay due him, had his head shaved 
and branded with a red hot iron with the letter ““D,” and was 
given a dishonorable discharge from the army.'* 

In July, 1859, the Arizonian began to carry editorials ad- 
verse to the creation of a Territory of Arizona. Editor Cross 
argued that the Arizona portion of the Territory of New 
Mexico contained only a few thousand inhabitants, that the 
agitation in Tucson for territorial status was prompted by 
Lieutenant Sylvester Mowry’s ambition to become a terri- 
torial delegate to the United States Congress.'* 

Lieutenant Mowry had graduated from West Point in 
1852, had resigned from the army in 1858 while stationed at 
Fort Yuma, moved to Tucson and began advocating terri- 
torial status for Arizona and his own candidacy as territorial 
delegate to the United States Congress.'® 

Mowry may have read with pleasure the editorial in the 
second issue of The Weekly Arizonian entitled “What Our 
Government Can do for Arizona.” Editor Cross seemed to be 
pleading for territorial status, or at least the preliminary 
step, an Arizona judicial district distinct from that of New 
Mexico: 


... The first great boon we have asked is a territorial 
organization; one which gives us a means of making and 
enforcing laws to protect life and property, and which will 
encourage the enterprising to come and settle within our limits. 
If this boon must be denied for a time, till other questions are 
settled, the next best thing for us, is the establishment of a 
separate Judicial District with a United States Judge and 
officers. This can be done without prejudice to the great ques- 
13. The Weekly Arizonian, June 30, 1859. 
14. “Arizona Correspondence” column in San Francisco Herald, July 15, 1859; 
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tion of a Territorial organization, and will give a semblance of 
a disposition on the part of the government to extend to this 
distant region the first dawn of favor.14 


Two months before launching the Arizonian, Cross sent a 
dispatch to the St. Louis Republican: 


The President in his late message to Congress, says, re- 
ferring to Arizona: “The population of that Territory, number- 
ing as is alleged, more than ten thousand souls,” etc. Now, 
whoever alleges this, alleges what is not true. Raking and 
scraping together every human being within the proposed 
limits of Arizona—Americans, Mexicans, and Indians, white, 
black, yellow, and red—you cannot make a total of eight thous- 
and inhabitants. The Indian population cannot be estimated 
with much certainty, but every tribe is greatly over-estimated, 
as is usual in such cases. The Mexican population at this end 
of the Territory is very small, not over one hundred and forty 
men, women, and children at Tubac, and perhaps twice that 
number at San Zavier (sic) and Tucson. 

... There has been an enormous amount of falsehood 
uttered and published concerning this country and _ its 
resources. .. .17 


That St. Louis Republican dispatch was published Janu- 
ary 30, 1859, and reprinted in Washington, D. C., on February 
26 in the Washington States. Now both Cross and Mowry 
wanted to see Arizona’s resources developed. But Cross was 
a stockholder of the St. Louis and Arizona Mining Company, 
whereas Mowry’s holdings were in rival mining operations. 
The two men lived less than fifty miles apart, but instead of 
disputing Arizona population figures in person, debated long- 
range in the columns of the Washington States. 

Mowry consummated the formal challenge on population 
figures by writing a letter to the Washington States admitting 
that he was the source for the estimated 10,000 population in 
Arizona. He then asserted that Cross 


. . . has stated what is absolutely untrue. Mr. Otero, the 
delegate from New Mexico, has certified in writing, that of his 
own knowledge, there were more than eight thousand people ~ 
in the Rio Grande valley alone two years ago, and that the 

"16. The Weekly Arizonian, March 10, 1859. 
17. Washington States, February 26, 1859. 
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present population of the territory is at least ten or eleven 
thousands. If it is necessary I can call witnesses, now in 
Washington—certainly ten—whose respectability and position 
cannot be questioned, who will testify, at the bar of the Senate 
or House, to this same fact. . . .18 


By the time Cross read Mowry’s reply, the editor perhaps 
was too engrossed in the newly-founded Arizonian, too busy 
engaging in journalism first-hand in Tubac, to pause to en- 
gage in a journalistic duel long-range in Washington. 
Mowry’s letter appeared in print two days before the first 
edition of the Arizonian appeared, but reached Cross’s atten- 
tion sometime after that. Finally, late in April, Cross chose 
to continue the debate in the Washington newspaper: 


I came to Arizona in November 1858, and my business was 
partially to correspond with several leading journals in the 
United States, to give, as far as possible, a true statement of 
the condition, resources, and prospects of Arizona. I had been 
a careful reader of Mr. Mowry’s voluminous (and, as I now 
find, fabulous) productions regarding this country, and sup- 
posed them correct. I found, however, that many of his asser- 
tions were not true, and that all were exaggerated . . . that 
in representing Arizona to be a good agricultural country, he 
was absolutely injuring the Territory, and deluding people 
into a long and dangerous journey to a country whose agri- 
cultural resources, in all, are not equal to one first-class corn- 
growing county in Ohio. 

I therefore, in writing to the East, endeavored to correct 
some of the false ideas prevalent concerning Arizona, but 
never, except once, mentioned Mr. Mowry’s name. . . .19 


Mowry felt obliged to challenge Cross to a duel, and the 
editor accepted. On July 7, The Weekly Arizonian editorial- 
ized that the population of Arizona did not yet justify terri- 
torial status.*° The next day, the duel over population figures 
shifted from journalistic to physical combat. The duel was 
described in the Arizonian: 


The parties met near Tubac, weapons, Burnside rifles, dis- 
tance, forty paces. Four shots were exchanged without effect; 


18. Washington States, March 1, 1859. 
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at the last fire Mr. Mowry’s rifle did not discharge. It was 
decided that he was entitled to his shot and Mr. Cross stood 
without arms to receive it. Mr. Mowry, refusing to fire at an 
unarmed man discharged his rifle in the air and declared him- 
self satisfied.21! 


In another part of the paper of that same issue, the editor 
commented that a high wind was blowing across the line of 
fire, thus preventing accurate aim. The two men shook hands, 
drew up a statement, which was carried in the following issue 
of the Tubac paper: 


Mr. Edw. E. Cross withdraws the offensive language used 
by him, and disclaims any intention to reflect upon Mr. Mowry’s 
veracity, or upon his character as a gentleman, in any publica- 
tion he has made in reference to Arizona. Mr. Mowry with- 
draws any statement that he has made in his letters to the 
press, which in any degree reflects upon Mr. Cross’ character 
as a man and a gentleman. 

Any difference of opinion which may exist between them in 
reference to Arizona is an honest one, to be decided by weight 
of authority. 


Tubac, Arizona, (signed) SYLVESTER MOWRY 
July 8, 1859 EDWARD E. CROSS 22 


The July 14 issue carried the statement of truce between 
Mowry and Cross, signed July 8, the day after the Arizonian’s 
weekly publication date. Cross edited only one more issue, 
that of July 21. Arizona’s first newspaper editor had served 
less than five months, from March 3 to July 21, editing the 
first twenty-two numbers of volume one.** The Santa Rita 
Silver Mining Company then sold the paper to the S. J. Jones 
and Company.** Speaking for the Santa Rita officials, William 
Wrightson had chosen Cross as editor. But the new owner- 
ship favored the political views of one of its stovkholders, 
Mowry, and favored Tucson as publishing site.*® 
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25. Sylvester Mowry, Mines of the West (New York, 1864), 1-14. 
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Issue 23 of the Arizonian appeared August 4, 1859, carry- 
ing a Tucson dateline, with J. Howard Wells listed as editor. 
A Justice of the Peace during 1859-1860, Wells edited the 
paper until its suspension on June 14, 1860.7° 

On February 9, 1861, the Arizonian reappeared, with 
Charles L. Strong, a printer from New York, listed on the 
masthead as publisher, and T. M. Turner, a lawyer from 
Ohio, listed as editor. This issue of the paper contained a 
notice signed by Mowry advising the subscribers and general 
reading public that Strong had leased the printing press and 
other facilities of the plant, was now publisher though Mowry 
retained title to the physical properties of the newspaper. 
Six months later, Editor Turner was killed. 


A military express arrived in Santa Fe on the night of 
July 14 bringing the information that T. M. Turner, late of 
Arizona, was found brutally murdered near Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. It is thought the man who committed the crime was 
one Watrous, who was his traveling companion. Turner had 
been a resident of Arizona for some three years. He resided 
some time in Tubac, but more recently in Tucson where he 
edited the Arizonian newspaper. He was the Arizona corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Republican. He was an occasional 
correspondent of several other prominent newspapers. He for- 
merly edited a paper at Terre Haute, Indiana, and a magazine 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. . . .27 


From February to September, 1861, the Arizonian was 
quoted in various California newspapers. None of the Ari- 
zona, California, Washington, D. C., nor Worcester, Mass., 
archives yield any copies of the pioneer paper from the au- 
tumn of 1861 to the summer of 1867. The September 2, 1861, 
issue apparently was the last edition until 1867.*° 

The Arizonian was reorganized as a newspaper on June 
15, 1867,°° changed in name to the Southern Arizonian in Au- 


26. The Weekly Arizonian, August 4, 1859, and June 14, 1860; Lutrell, Arizona 
Historical Review, 18 ; Lutrell, University of Arizona Bulletin, 64, 66. 

27. Sacramento (California) Union, September 9, 1861. 

28. Lutrell, University of Arizona Bulletin, 64; Arizona Miner, July 13, 1867; D. C. 
Poston in Arizona Weekly Star of Tucson, March 11, 1880; Daily Alta Californian, 
September 2, 1861. 


29. “Autobiography,” The Weekly Arizonian, April 24, 1869. 
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gust,®° then by 1868 again called by its original name.*! The 
pioneer paper continued to publish during 1869 and 1870, and 
ceased publication on April 29, 1871.*2 

Thus, the publication life of the first newspaper in Ari- 
zona chronologically was: from March 3, 1859, to July 21, 
1859, in Tubac, then in Tucson from August 4, 1859, to June 
14, 1860, and from February 9, 1861, to September 2, 1861, 
and finally from June 15, 1867, to April 29, 1871. The Weekly 
Arizonian antedated Arizona’s territorial status, became in- 
volved in the debate over it, remained suspended during most 
of the Civil War, then chronicled a postwar growth of the 
mining industry.** 

When Confederate Colonel John R. Baylor seized Mesilla 
in August, 1861, he issued a proclamation that all of New 
Mexico south of the thirty-fourth parallel was to be Arizona 
Territory.** The consequences of this act were set forth in 
the Arizonian of August 10, 1861: 


The only reason under Heaven that can be assigned for 
the injustice and bad treatment we have undergone is that the 
people of Arizona are southern in feeling and have dared to 
own it. The eleven starred banner that floats over Tucson 
shows that her citizens acknowledge no allegiance to abolition 
rule.35 


30. Southern Arizonian, November 17, 1867, is in the archives of the Arizona 
Pioneers Historical Society in Tucson. Issues not preserved in either Tucson or Phoenix 
are traced through California newspapers. The Southern Arizonian for August 18 was 
quoted in Daily Alta Californian of September 18, 1867; issue of September 5 quoted in 
Daily Alta Californian of October 21, 1867; issue of Southern Arizonian of September 
29 quoted in San Francisco Times of October 16, 1867. 

81. Quotations from California newspapers for 1868 show that the Tucson news- 
paper had by then resumed its original title of Weekly Arizonian. See quotes from the 
issue of November 28, 1868, in the Los Angeles Weekly News for January 2, 1869. 

$2. The last issue can be found at the Arizona Pioneers Historical Society in Tucson, 
and at the Bancroft Library of the University of California at Berkeley. The printing 
press of the Arizonian was moved from Tucson to Tombstone by A. E. Fay and Carlos 
Tully, and later became the property of William Hattich, who presented it to the Arizona 
Pioneers Historical Association, which group has preserved it. See Arizona Citizen, 
October 15, 1870, and October 22, 1870; Arizona Miner, October 3, 1868; Luttrell, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Bulletin (July 1949), 66-67; G. W. Barter, Tucson Directory (Tucson, 
1881), 1; Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory for the years 1870, 1871, 1872. 

83. Richard J. Hinton, The Hand-Book to Arizona (San Francisco, 1878), 186, 
197-198. 

34. Donald Robinson Van Petten, The Constitution and Government of Arizona 
(Phoenix, 1956), 10. 

35. Quoted in the Daily Alta Californian, September 2, 1861. 
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By the time the Union troops* entered Tucson on May 22, 
1862, to replace the Stars and Bars with the Stars and Stripes, 
the pioneer newspaper had been dormant almost nine months. 
By the time the Arizonian was revived in June, 1867, the new 
Territory was more than four years old. Though Arizona’s 
first newspaper chronicled various events of historical inter- 
est during its publication life, it missed the chance to record 
the ousting of Confederate troops by Union forces, and the 
establishment of the first territorial government. The Citizen 
was founded in Tucson on October 15, 1870,37 by Richard C. 
McCormick,** thereby assuring the continuance of newspaper 
publishing in Tucson when the Arizonian ceased publication 
permanently ** in 1871. A perusal of its pages indicates that 
whatever occasional shortcomings in accuracy and precision 
of expression it may have had, The Weekly Arizonian left a 
legacy of outspoken courage to Arizona newspapers which 
were to follow. 


36. The “California Column” that chased the Confederate forces from Tucson 
consisted of the First and Fifth Infantry regiments, five troops of the First California 
Cavalry, and two artillery batteries. See Arizona Daily Star, May 23, 1891; Hinton, 
op. cit., 187; Rodney Glisan, A Journal of Army Life (San Francisco, 1874), 114; 
Lurton J. Ingersoll, A History of the War Department of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1879), 113, 193. 

87. Hinton, op. cit., appendix II, 12. 

38. Lutrell, University of Arizona Bulletin (July 1949), 56. According to Lutrell, 
during the territorial period, sixty towns in Arizona published more than two hundred 
newspapers, of which twenty-nine were still being published in 1949. The Citizen still 
appears, now as a daily. 

89. Frank Griffin in 1957 printed an issue of The Weekly Arizonian on a press in 
Tucson, then mailed the “revived” paper from the Tubac post office. He issued his 
revived paper irregularly, four issues during a one-year period. See Hanson Ray Sisk, 
“Views,”” Nogales Herald, December 7, 1957. The Arizonian, published weekly at Scotts- 
dale, Arizona, just east of Phoenix, claims a link with the first Arizona newspaper by 
virtue of its name. This Scottsdale weekly was founded in 1953. See Arizona Newspapers 
Association, Directory of Newspapers and Other Publications (Phoenix, 1957), 54. 





Notes and Documents 


Federal Judge William Denman left a major part of his estate to 
finance university education for members of the Indian tribes of the 
Southwest, it was disclosed yesterday. 

The 86-year-old jurist, retired Chief Judge of the Ninth U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, committed suicide in his Pacific Heights 
apartment on March 9. 

His will, filed for probate in Superior Court, made specific educa- 
tional provisions for two members of the Hopi Tribe, Hattie and Mi- 
chael Kagotie of Oraibi, Arizona, and one member of the Zuni Tribe, 
William D. Ondelacy of Zuni, N. M. 

Each of them will receive $1200 a year while attending university 
classes. 

Eventually, one third of the residue of the Judge’s estate will go 
to the University of New Mexico to pay the expenses of students from 
the Hopi, Zuni and Navajo tribes. 

Two thirds of the residue will ultimately go to the University of 
California to provide scholarships for students of philosophy, com- 
parative religion and international relations, without any restriction 
as to race. 

The San Francisco Chronicle 
March 17, 1959 


ROGERS LIBRARY 
New Mexico High!ands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Tentative Rules and Regulations Governing the Use of Materials 
in the Western History Collection 


All users are urged to write well in advance of their visit so that a 
definite appointment can be made. 


Materials from the Collection are never available in the evening. 
A shortage of staff makes it rarely possible to serve laymen who have 
only a casual interest in what is being searched for. 


Materials used must be acknowledged in any publication. 


The Arrott Collection, generally speaking, will not be available for gen- 
eral reference use for two or more years. 


No item in the Western History Collection may be taken from the 
library. 


Address all inquiries concerning the Collection to: 
1/23/59 Librarian & Archivist 
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Book Reviews 


An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre. An Account of 
the Expedition in Pursuit of the Hostile Chiricahua 
Apaches in the Spring of 1883. By John G. Bourke, Cap- 
tain, Third Cavalry, U.S. Army. Introduction by J. Frank 
Dobie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. Pp. 128. 
$2.75. 


Captain John G. Bourke spent nearly half of his allotted 
fifty years fighting, befriending, studying, and writing about 
the Apache Indians. As a result he became a foremost author- 
ity on the Western Apaches and left important records of his 
contact with them. He not merely told of his campaigns 
against these people; he contributed immeasurably to our 
knowledge of their folklore and customs. The Medicine Man 
of the Apache is described by J. Frank Dobie in his introduc- 
tion to the present volume as “‘the meatiest thing that has ap- 
peared on medicine men of any American tribe.” It is worth 
noting that Bourke was president of the American Folklore 
Society when he died and was as much at home with anthro- 
pologists as he was with his Apaches. 

His finest quality, however, was his regard for human 
beings of all complexions. The Apaches were not specimens 
to him; they were people whom he respected and sometimes 
admired. This warmth of heart, assisted by his sense of 
humor and his feeling for landscape, makes his description 
of Crook’s expedition of 1883 a real classic. 

Driven by hunger and the white man’s double dealing, 
the Chiricahuas had left the San Carlos Reservation—710 
of them, men, women and children. The Mexicans attacked 
them in Chihuahua and they took refuge in the wilds of the 
Sierra Madre far below the International Boundary. General 
George Crook with three skeleton companies of cavalry and 
200 Apache scouts, went in after them in April, 1883. 

Bourke knew those Apache scouts and describes them 
from intimate knowledge. Whenever he could, he joined 
them in their activities. He even took part in a sweat-lodge 
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ceremony, and when he was required to sing, he gave them a 
loud rendition of “Our Captain’s Name Is Murphy.” 

After a fearfully hard trip into the high sierra, the ex- 
pedition finally caught up with the surprised Chiricahuas, 
who had believed their mountain fastness impregnable. They 
lost a couple of sharp skirmishes and began to come in, a few 
at a time, led by their chiefs Loco, Chihuahua, Gerénimo, 
Chato, Juh, and Nané. On June 15 Crook crossed the Arizona 
line with nearly 400 of them in tow. 

Bourke’s day-by-day account of the trials and hardships 
of that epic journey is still fresh and fascinating. No other 
Indian fighter has left us an account of such sympathetic 
intimacy, such tolerance and geniality. The original pub- 
lishers have done well to reissue it as a reminder of a great 
soldier, scholar and gentleman. 


Texas Western College C. L. SONNICHSEN 
New Mexico’s Royal Road: Trade and Travel on the Chi- 


huahua Trail. By Max L. Moorhead. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 234. $4.00. 


Primarily this study is concerned with the development 


of trade and traffic between Mexico and New Mexico in a 
period of two and one-half centuries, 1598-1848, a trade that 
was extended to the Missouri country in the 19th century. It 
began with the founding of New Mexico by Juan de Ofiate in 
1598, when he established a colony, San Juan de los Ca- 
balleros, at the pueblo of San Juan, New Mexico’s first capi- 
tal. Santa Fe, the new capital, founded a dozen years after- 
ward, gradually developed into a famous frontier center, and 
here traders, once they reached the Southwest, were sure to 
gather. 

From Onate’s time, the lifeline to Mother Mexico had to 
be maintained and the colony supplied with the needs of 
civilized society—all sorts of manufactured articles and the 
more refined products of consumer goods as well. All ap- 
pointments, too, came from Mexico—the governor, his staff, 
soldiers, colonists—from a thousand or more miles away; 
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likewise, missionaries and everything they needed had to be 
brought from the older establishments far to the south. 

The trade and traffic by which New Mexico was supplied 
flowed over the trail originally pioneered by Juan de Onate 
and his soldier-colonists in 1598, the story of which consti- 
tutes the first chapter of this volume. The author gives not 
only a general historical background, but identifies the chief 
stopping points along the trail, important since this was to 
be the route followed with almost no deviation for the next 
two hundred years. 

Throughout this time, except for what came over this 
route New Mexico had almost no contact with the outside 
world. Occasional visits by foreigners at Santa Fe were so 
infrequent as to be insignificant. Shortly after 1800, how- 
ever, the westward sweep of settlement in the United States 
crossed the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. At the same 
time, the outbreak of Mexico’s struggle for independence 
ushered in a new era, marked by a weakening of old frontier 
restrictions. Traders from Missouri soon made their way to 
Santa Fe, bringing in goods more cheaply than they could 
be had in Mexico; this commerce was shortly extended to 
Chihuahua, Durango, and elsewhere. The author tells the 
story of the beginning of this international trade, estimates 
its extent and volume, methods of freighting and payment 
of bills, problems of international exchange, the support 
given to American merchants by their own government, 
Mexico’s reaction to this commerce, the ever-increasing vol- 
ume and its capitalization. 

The author’s major contribution in this work rests on 
this broad concept of the extent and significance of this trade. 
Writers in the past have dealt largely with its origin and be- 
ginnings, the activity of Williem Becknell and other pioneers 
of the 1820’s. But the traffic from the United States, begun 
on a small scale, expanded rapidly, nor did it stop in Santa 
Fe, which was a small community, able to absorb only a part 
of the vast amount of goods it carried. The major portion 
was sent on to Chihuahua and points farther south, where 
it competed profitably with local trade. 
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The author continues the study to the Mexican War, 
when Mexico lost her northern outposts and they became a 
part of the United States. It is the story of the origin and 
development of trade and traffic on the oldest international 
route touching the United States. The book, well written and 
carefully documented, is a fine contribution to the literature 
of the Southwest. 


Bancroft Library 
University of California GEORGE P. HAMMOND 


George Curry: 1861-1947: An Autobiography. Edited by H. 
B. Hening. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 336. $6.50. 


George Curry, one time governor of the Territory, fifty 
years and more prominent in New Mexico’s history, died in 
Albuquerque on Nov. 24, 1947. He left behind him little of 
this world’s goods, a monument to his honesty and integrity, 
because Curry held many positions in public life in an era in 
which officials were not too squeamish about means and 
methods of becoming wealthy. Governor Curry did leave to 
posterity, however, a manuscript telling in outline the story 
of his life, which was bequeathed to Horace Brand Hening, 
a long time personal friend, with the request that it be com- 
pleted and published. 

Governor Curry made a happy choice in selecting Mr. 
Hening as his literary executor. No one else, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, could have achieved: such a happy and 
scholarly result. Containing 336 pages, nine photographs, 
five drawings by Sam Smith, noted artist, and an adequate 
index, the book is a most valuable bit of New Mexicana. The 
book tells the colorful and interesting story of a man, born 
in Louisiana, the son of an officer in the Confederate Army, 
deprived of any formal education whatsoever, caught up in 
the backwash of the Civil War, a resident of Dodge City, 
Kansas, in the days of Bat Masterson and Wild Bill Hickok; 
the story of an apprenticeship in sutler’s stores in the buffalo 
country in Texas; of leadership and participation in the stir- 
ring early day events in Colfax and Lincoln counties, New 
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Mexico; the story of service in the Spanish-American War, 
of friendship with Col. Theodore Roosevelt; of soldiering in 
the Philippine Islands after 1898; of service as Chief of 
Police of Manila and Governor of Samar Province under Gov- 
ernor-General William Howard Taft; the story of Curry’s 
appointment as Governor of New Mexico; of his political 
battles in the closing months of the Territory; of his election 
to Congress after statehood; the recital of a host of exciting 
events in political life in New Mexico before statehood. 

“George Curry, an Autobiography,” is a remarkable 
book. All those interested in life in New Mexico about the 
turn of the century are greatly in Mr. Hening’s debt. The 
book is an outstanding contribution to New Mexico history. 
“George Curry” deserves a place on the top shelf in any 
southwestern library. 


Albuquerque W. A. KELEHER 


The Letters of Antonio Martinez Last Spanish Governor of 
Texas 1817-1822. Translated and edited by Virginia H. 
Taylor, assisted by Mrs. Juanita Hammons. Austin: 
Texas State Library, 1957. Pp. vi, 354, index. 


Antonio Martinez, the last governor of Spanish Texas 
and first of the Mexican province, held a position of unusual 
interest and importance, yet he remains one of the least 
known public men of his times. As governor he dealt with 
Stephen and Moses Austin, and aided the American coloniza- 
tion of Texas; but source material for studying his person- 
ality and administration has remained rather inaccessible. 
That obstacle is now happily removed by the publication in 
translation of 807 letters he sent between May, 1817, and 
July, 1820, to Joaquin de Arredondo, Commandant General 
of the Eastern Provinces of the Viceroyalty of New Spain. 

Martinez served the Spanish government from his ap- 
pointment in 1817 until he took the oath of independence in 
1820, and it is that service that is reported in these letters. 
His responsibilities included the protection of the eastern 
frontier of Texas and the Gulf Coast against threats of for- 
eign aggression, destruction of smuggling and intrigue in the 
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same areas, protection against Indian attacks, suppression 
of internal disorder and revolution, and development of a 
productive economy, especially in agriculture, to avert star- 
vation. The occurrence of those problems and the actions 
Martinez took to meet them are vividly recounted in one 
letter after another. The governor was constantly handi- 
capped by his lack of money, food, clothing, paper, medicine, 
seed, horses, soldiers, arms, ammunition, iron, and other 
essentials. Having little to work with, and failing to get ade- 
quate cooperation and support from the Viceroy and the 
commandant general, Martinez seemed constantly standing 
at the edge of disaster. 

Many of the letters are routine requests and reports, dole- 
ful and often pathetic in tone. But their style, combining a 
high degree of formality, and appropriate deference to au- 
thority (carefully retained in the translations) sets off 
sharply the details of a harsh, rude existence in a poverty- 
stricken province. Monotonous routine is frequently broken 
by incidents of dramatic adventure, raids, escapes, pursuits, 
a disastrous flood (No. 532) and other events that provide 
an account of Spanish days in Texas unsurpassed by later 
writers. 

The translator, Virginia H. Taylor, State Archivist of 
Texas, offers an exceptionally worth while volume prepared 
with great care. The helpful Preface and Introduction and 
an excellent index contribute to the value of the work. Pre- 
sumably demands of economy account for the absence of all 
documentation. 

Perhaps few but professional students of history will 
make use of The Letters of Antonio Martinez. The enjoyment 
of historical sources is no doubt an acquired taste. But any 
one who will take the trouble to read these letters will find in 
them a narrative full of adventurous detail and local color 
that will amply repay the effort; even the writers of ‘‘west- 
erns” and television serials might improve their episodes by 
reading this collection. 


Ohio University HARRY R. STEVENS 
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The Humor of the American Cowboy. By Stan Hoig. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 193. 
$5.00. 


Anyone who is even vaguely familiar with the literature 
of the American cowboy is aware that it is laced and enliv- 
ened with numerous spirited stories, ludicrous incidents, and 
practical jokes—the cowboy was notorious as a prankster 
and as a droll- and tall-story teller. Under the most dire cir- 
cumstances he was able to laugh and cuss— laugh and cuss 
at himself, his horse, and any other “critter” who crossed 
his path. In the past this ability charmed and convulsed his 
companions and contemporaries. The volumes of Ramon 
Adams, Edward E. Dale, J. Frank Dobie, Frank King, Emer- 
son Hough, Philip A. Rollins, and R. M. Wright (to mention 
a few) prove this contention as they stand; it is further veri- 
fied only in part, however, by the contents of The Humor of 
the American Cowboy. In fact this recent addition to “‘cow- 
boyana” is a much-revised compilation of material from the 
above authors and others. Unfortunately, en masse, the al- 
tered humor fails to amuse and grows wearisome and naive 
as one diluted story, incident, and prank follows another, and 
particularly when removed from the original text—the 
smooth running prose of the authors. 

In addition, the humor of the cowboy proves not so hu- 
morous when an individual as virile, manly, crude, and vulgar 
as he was does not produce a single earthy yarn or lusty 
story. For compiler Hoig, who admittedly has “read scores 
of books by cowboys,” (italics by reviewer) the opportunity 
to collect robust material was not lacking in his search ; how- 
ever, under his editorial pen much of its vigor is destroyed. 
The “classics’”—Hough’s The Story of the Cowboy, and Rol- 
lins’, The Cowboy suffer artistically, but, when Dale’s Cow 
Country, King’s Wranglin’ the Past, and Price’s Trails I 
Rode get the treatment, it is pitiful. All the Anglo-Saxonisms 
become “doggone,” “‘dern,” “gosh,” “heck,” etc. This is no 
plea for the vulgar and obscene, and admittedly humor need 
not be offensive, yet in a specific study such as this, when 
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shall the truth have its day? Does not the compiler-editor, 
who claims to have lived among those who live close to nature, 
know that there is a reverence in their vulgarity? Must the 
American cowboy continually be portrayed as a shufflin’, 
droolin’ idiot who hasn’t enough brains to wash the dung out 
of his hair? Is there no author or publisher willing to reveal 
the pungent and gross side of this breed of American? Cer- 
tainly Hoig can make no valid claim that this collection is 
“salty.” Frankly, there is not a hearty “sonofabitch” in the 
whole volume. 

If this book is for adolescents, it lacks sincerity. Even 
they know that their “knights on horseback” were men 
among men, and for the adult it is too “doggone” lily-livered. 

The format of the volume is attractive and shows the 
usual very good taste of the publisher. The illustrations by 
Nick Eggenhofer are of high quality but monotonously 
reminiscent. 


University of Arkansas CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 


Centennial Colorado: Its Exciting Story. By Robert G. 
Athearn & Carl Ubbelohde. Denver, Colorado: E. L. 
Chambers, Inc., 1959. Pp. 96, illus. 


Centennial Colorado is excellent reading for those who 
want a quick summary of the history of Colorado. The text 
is beautifully illustrated to reveal not only the history but 
the scenic wonders of the state. About one-third of the book 
consists of pictures. The historian, the artist and the printer 
have pooled their talents in an admirable way. The end re- 
sult pleases the eye and titillates the mind as the story un- 
folds from the days of the Cliff Dwellers to those of the Dude 
Wranglers. The hurried traveler, the lingering vacationer 
and the souvenir co!lector should find this a good buy. 


F. D.R. 








PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Otp SANTA Fs (published quarterly 1913-1916). Issues available are 
Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4; Vol. II, Nos. 5, 6; Vol. III, Nos. 11, 12. 


Each No. 


$1.00 


New Mexico Historica, Review (published quarterly 1926 to date). 


Vol. I, No. 1 out of print; Nos. 2, 3, 4. Each No. 
Vol. II, No. 1, out of print. 

Vol. XXIII, Nos. 2, 8 out of print. 

Vol. III to current year, per volume 


COMPREHENSIVE INDEX, Vols. I-XV 
COMPREHENSIVE INDEX, Vols. XVI-XXX 
REPRINTS from the H1sTorIcaL REVIEW, each 


Titles sent on request. Some studies which appeared serially 
may be had as: 


PUBLICATIONS IN HISTORY 


$2.00 


$4.00 
$2.00 
$2.50 
$0.25 


Vol. I—Fray Marcos de Niza’s Relacién, Span. and Eng. ed. 


by Percy M. Baldwin. 59 pp. (1926) 


$1.00 


Vol. III—New Mexico and the Great War, ed. by L. B. Bloom. 
166 pp., index. (1927) 


$1.50 


Vol. V—Barreiro’s Ojeada sobre Nuevo Mexico (18382), ed. 


by L. B. Bloom. 60 pp., ill. (1928) 


- 


Vol. VI—Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies. Ruth Kerns 


Barber. 135 pp., bibliog., index. (19382) 


$1.50 


Vol. XII—New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy, 1846- 
1861. L. M. Ganaway. 140 pp., ill., bibliog., index. 


(1944). $2.00; in cloth 


$2.50 


Vol. XIII—Black-Robed Justice. Arie W. Poldervaart. 234 pp., 


bibliog., index. (1948) Cloth 


Vol. XIV—Albert Franklin Banta: Arizona Pioneer, ed. by 


Frank D. Reeve. 143 pp., ill., index. (1953) 


$2.25 


Vol. XV—Bishop Tamaron’s Visitation of New Mexico, 1760, 


ed. by Eleanor B. Adams. 112 pp., ill., index. (1954) 


Address orders to 
New MEXIco HisToricaL REVIEW 


$2.50 


Box 1727, Santa Fe, New Mexico 





